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NOTICE 


Miss  Caroline  PllMmer,  of  Salem,  who  died  May  15,  1854,  loft,  by 
her  will,  to  the  Proprietors  of  the  Salem  Atiien/Eum  the  sum  of  Thirty 
Thousand  Dollars,  to  be  appropriated  for  the  purchasing  a  piece  of 
land  in  some  central  and  convenient  spot  in  tlio  city  of  Salem,  and 
erecting  thereon  a  safe  and  elegant  building,  of  brick  or  stone,  to  be 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  depositing  the  books  belonging  to  said 
Corporation,  with  liberty  also  to  have  the  rooms  thereof  used  for  meet- 
ings of  any  literary  or  scientific  institutions,  or  for  the  deposit  of  any 
works  of  art  or  natural  productions. 

The  building  has  accordingly  been  erected,  and  on  the  eve  of  its 
completion,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Proprietors,  held  on  the  31st  of  Jan- 
uary, 1857,  the  Trustees  were  advised  to  take  into  consideration  the 
dedication  of  Plummer  IIall,  and  to  make  arrangements  therefor. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Trustees,  subsequently  held,  a  Committee,  con- 
sisting of  Messrs.  G.  Choate  and  A.  Huntington,  was  appointed  to 
select  the  orator  and  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements.  This  com- 
mittee was  afterwards  enlarged,  by  the  addition  of  W.  Mack  and  II. 
Weeatland.  The  following  arrangement  was  agreed  upon,  whicli 
formed  the  order  of  exercises,  on  the  Gth  of  October,  in  the  Library 
Hall: 

MUSIC,  BY  A  VOLUNTEER  CHOIR,  under  direction  of  M  FENOLLOSA. 

L     HYMN.    By    JOSEPH    G.    WATERS,    Esq. 

Humbly  Lord,  we  bow  before  thee, 

Great  source  of   wisdom,   truth  and  grace,— 

May  the  radiance  of   thy  glory 
Here  fall,  and  consecrate  this  place. 

Bless  the  efforts,   man   is  making 

To  read  thy  wond'rous   works  of   love  ; 
And  on   this,   our   undertaking, 

Pour  down   thy   spirit,   from   above. 


Here   may    Art   and   Science,   })lcDding 
With   hope,   and   I'ervcnt   faith,   inspire 

Hearts  and   minds,   Avhich,   heav'n-ward   tending, 
Thence  seek  to  draw  truth's  holiest  lire. 

Man  vainly  garners  -wisdom's  stores, 

U   but   to   fill  a   godless   mind  ; 
Science,   in  vain,   her  depths  explores, 

When  failing  there  a   God  to  find. 

Nature   displays  great  Wisdom's  book, 
0'cr-"\vrittcn   with   a   father's  love ; 

And   teaches  all,    in   faith   who   look, 
Of   Thee,   their  ]\Iaker,    God  above. 

Happy  and  wise   is  he.    Oh   Lord, 

Who   thus   thy   sacred   presence    seeks: 

Who  reads    the   pure   unv/ritten   word, 
Thy  voice,  in  nature's  beauty,   speaks. 

n.     PTvAYEE.    By  Rev.  Dr.  BRIGGS. 
m.    HYMN.    Cy  Rev.  JONES  VERY. 

This  building,   graced  v^ith   Plummer's  name. 

We   dedicate   to   day ; 
Long  may   its   usefulness  and  fame 

Our  service  here  repay. 

To   Science  and  to  Learning's  aid 

We   dedicate  its   hails  ; 
From   out   their   calm   and   peaceful   shade 

The  voice  of   Wisdom  calls. 

^  Come  !    learn  what   ancient   sages  taught, 

Come  !    list   the   poet's   strahi  ; 
Scorn   pleasure's  lure,   and  raise  your   thought 

xlbove  the   lust  of   gain.' 

'  Here  learn  the  history  of   your  race, 

The  mind's  wide  fields  explore ; 
And  in   the   works  of   Nature   trace 

A  Mind  to  love,  adore.' 

*  For  every  star  that  gems  the  night. 

The  world's  majestic  plan, 
And  things   too   small  for   human   sight 

A   study  are  for  man.' 

<  From  morn  till  eve,   from  youth  till  age, 

Delight  in  study  find  ; 
And  gain  from  books   and  Nature's  page 

Food  for  the  immortal  mind ;' 

'Which  gropes,  like  base  and  purblind   thingfj, 

Along   its  darksome   way  ; 
Or  soars  on  high  with   sun-bright  wings 

To   realm!:   of   lasting  day.' 


o 
IV.    ADDRESS.     By  Rey.  J.  M.    IIOPPIN. 

V.      II  Y  M  N  .    By  Rev.  C.   T.  BROOKS. 

Spirits  of   the  mighty  dead. 

In  the  deathless  page  enshrined, 
Whence  ye  still    serenely   shed 

Light  immortal   as   the   mind ! 
Shades  of   many  a  reverend  age, 

Consecrate  these  new-built  halls ! 
Bard   and   prophet,   saint   and   sage, 

Pour  your   light  along  these  ^Yalls  ' 

Ye,   too,  whose  fresh   graves  are   wet 

With  affection's   tear-drops  now, 
Ye  who  dwell  where  Death   hath   set 

lladiance  on   each  marble  brow, 
As,   to-day,   we   thoughtful   meet. 

Sainted  Spirits !    gather  round  ! 
Make  this  pensive,   calm  retreat 

Evermore  a  hallowed  ground. 

Long  shall  children's  children  here 

Thy  twin-volumes,    God !    explore, 
Thought's  deep  mysteries  oft  revere,— 

Nature's  marvels  ponder  o'er. 
Light  of   wisdom !    soul  of   truth ! 

Torch   of   science !    trump  of   song ! 
Hope  of  age  and  guide  of   youth  ! 

Make  us  calm  and  brave  and  strong  ' 

Swell  to-day  their    noble  fame, 

Who,   in  wintry   exile   drear, 
Planted,  in  Jehovah's  name, 

Truth's  and  Freedom's  empire  here  ' 
Twine  for  later  names  a  wreath 

In  your  hearts  with   pious  care! 
Names  whose  benefactions  breathe 

Fragrance  on  their  native  air  ! 

Bless,  kind  Heaven  !    this  ancient  town, 

Built  for  Thee  and  named  of  Peace  ' 
Righteousness  be  still  her  crown — 

Works  of  love  her  wealth  increase' 
Clod  of    Peace,  the  city   keep. 

Guarded  well  by  watchers  three , 
Sentinels   that  ne'er  shall   sleep, 

Learning,   Faith  and  Liberty. 


VL    BENEDICTION.    By  Rev.  Mr.  MILLS. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Trustees,  held  October  10,  1857,  the  following 
Votes  ^Yerc  adopted  : 

Voted,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Trustees  be  presented  to  the  Rev. 
J.  M.  HoppiN,  for  his  very  able  and  instructive  Address,  at  the  dedica- 
tion of  Plummer  Hall,  and  that  a  copy  of  the  same  be  requested  for  the 
press. 

Voted,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Board  be  presented  to  Joseph  G. 
Waters,  Esq.,  to  the  Rev.  Jones  Very,  and  Rev.  Charles  T.  Brooks, 
for  the  Hymns  furnished  by  them  for  the  occasion. 

Voted,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Board  be  presented  to  Mr.  M.  Fen- 
OLLOSA,  for  the  excellent  music  furnished  by  him  for  the  dedication, 
and  that  he  be  requested  to  present  to  the  members  of  the  choir  our  full 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  their  services. 

Voted,  That  the  President  be  requested  to  communicate  the  sub- 
stance "of  the  foregoing  votes  to  the  several  parties  referred  to  therein. 

Voted,  That  the  Hon.  D.  A.  White  be  requested  to  furnish  a  brief 
Memoir  of  the  Pliimmer  family,  with  such  historical  reminiscences  of 
the  Institutions  now  occupying  Plummer  Hall,  as  he  may  deem  import- 
ant for  preservation, — to  be  published  in  connection  with  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  recent  dedication  services. 

Voted,  That  the  Committee  of  Arrangements  be  authorized  to  su- 
perintend the  publication  of  the  Address  and  Memoir  aforesaid,  with 
such  account  of  the  building  of  the  Hall  as  may  be  prepared  for 
the  purpose. 


HliNTS   TO  THE  REFOKM  OF  LITERATURE: 


AN 


ADDRESS 


KEV.    JAMES    Mr>"HOPPIN. 


SALEM,  Oct.  12,1857. 
IvEV.  .J.  M.  Iloi'i'iN : 
Dear    Sir, 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Salem  Athenccum, 
Lekl  Oct.  10th,  1857,  ii  was 

Voted,  "  That  the  thanks  of  the  Trustees  be  presented  to  the  Rev.  Mr 
Horrix,  for  his  very  able  and  instructive  Address,  at  the  dedication  of 
'  Plummer  Hall,'  and  that  a  copy  of  the  same  be  requested  for  the  press." 

In  communicating  the  above  vote,  I  have  the  pleasure  to  say,  that  the 
request  is  made,  by  no  means  as  a  matter  of  course,  but  from  a  full  convic- 
tion of  its  merits  as  a  literary  production,  and  its  adaptedness  to  the  occa- 
sion. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

GEO.   CIIOATE, 
J^res.  Salem   Alhencewn. 


SALEM,  Oct.  13,  1857. 
Dr.  G.  CiioATE  : 

Dear   Sir, 

I  have  just  received  your  note,  containing  the  vot- 
of  thanks  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Salem  Athenicum,  and  a  request  for  my 
Address  at  the  opening  of  the  Plummer  Hall,  for  publication.  I  am  grateful 
for  this  note,  and  this  request.  It  is  more  than  I  could  have  anticipated 
for  my  humble  performance,  especially  after  its  publication  in  the  news- 
paper. With  the  consent  of  the  Trustees,  I  might  however  in  another  and 
more  permanent  form  of  publication,  give  the  address  here  and  there  a 
little  more  of  finish  and  value.  I  therefore  accept  your  very  kind  and 
generous  offer. 

Respectfully  and  truly  yours, 

J.  M.  HOPriN. 


ADDRESS 


It  may  be  considered  too  solemn  a  thought  for  the  opening 
of  an  address  like  this,  but  I  have  been  impressed  with  the 
idea,  that  the  dedication  of  this  beautiful  building  to  its  noble 
public  uses,  would  have  been  an  occasion  of  great  interest  to 
many  who  are  gone,  as  well  as  to  the  living  who  are  here.  It 
would  have  united  the  minds  and  hearts  of  all  who  have  made 
the  city  illustrious  by  their  energy  or  genius.  How  deeply  the 
generous  Phillips,  whose  heart  beat  with  and  for  the  people, 
would  have  rejoiced  to  be  here,  and  to  look  upon  this  ample 
and  symmetric  Hall,  and  these  well  stored  shelves,  and  this 
finished  edifice  set  like  an  ornament  of  chased  gold  on  the 
bosom  of  the  city.  How  keenly  would  the  scholarly  King 
have  sympathized  with  these  simple  solemnities,  and  been 
gladdened  at  the  opening  of  such  a  fountain  of  popular 
education  in  this  community.  How  would  the  accomplished 
Saltonstall  have  delighted  to  honor  the  occasion  with  his  pres- 
ence. How  Story,  and  Pickering,  and  Bowditch,  would  have 
given  their  hearts  and  hands  to  this  work.  Such  men  as  these 
form  the  riches  of  the  city.  Without  them,  Salem  might  have 
stretched  her  hands  "  to  the  remotest  bay  of  rich  India"  or  the 
earth,  and  brought  home  the  silks  of  Hindostan,  and  the  ivory 
and  gum  of  Africa,  and  the  spices  and  fruits  of  South  America, 
and  have  explored  every  green  islet  and  coral  lagoon  of  the 
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Pacific,  and  still  been  an  ordinary  sea-port  town,  undistin- 
guished except  for  its  business  vigor  and  successful  wealth.  In 
old  Nuremberg,  whose  motto  was, 

"  Nuremberg's  hand 

"  Goes  through  every  land," 

the  opulent  burghers,  whose  three  thousand  emblazoned  tomb- 
stones lie  side  by  side,  have  passed  away  with  their  memories, 
fortunes,  and  warehouses ;  but  the  house  of  Albrecht  Durer, 
and  the  pious  sculpture-pieces  of  Adam  Kraft,  are  still  the 
riches  of  the  town.  Wealth  joined  to  intellect,  employed  by 
public  spirit  and  benevolence,  is  an  agency  of  true  power  and 
greatness;  but  wealth  is  not  a  spring  of  greatness  to  a  city^ 
any  more  than  to  a  man.  It  may  be  a  sign  of  weakness. 
The  sources  of  a  city's  stability  and  growth  are  spiritual  and 
silent.  The  clang  and  puff  of  the  locomotive,  and  the  click  of 
the  shuttle,  are  not  in  them.  They  consist  in  the  thoughts  and 
impulses  of  its  great  men,  and  the  true  and  enlarged  ideas  of 
the  people.  The  decline  of  Athens,  though  she  had  the  noblest 
site  and  the  best  harbor  in  the  world,  was  produced  by  the 
sudden  influx  into  the  city  of  a  vast  mass  of  ignorant  inhabi- 
tants, of  the  consequent  decay  of  learning,  the  ceasing  of  great 
men,  and  the  exaltation  of  gross  amusements  and  servile  shows 
over  the  school  and  the  academy.  ^ 

There  are  few  springs  of  public  education  of  more  worth  and 
depth  than  the  library.  The  private  library  which  nourishes 
but  one  family,  distinguishes  a  house  from  others  that  have  no 
books,  more  than  upholstery  or  gilt  ceilings.  There  is  light  in 
that  house,  and  the  rest  are  but  gloomy  Egyptian  palaces.  If 
sanctified  by  prayer  and  faith,  the  room  that  contains  the 
library  is  the  inner  room  of  the  house,  where  the  soul  lives. 
Should  not  every  house,  if  possible,  have  such  an  inner  room, 
devoted  to  reading,  meditation,  and  prayer,  where  the  soul  sits, 
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and   communes   with   the   minds   of  the  past,  and  the  mind  of 
God.     But  the  library  which  is  ^Yisely  and   liberally   planned 
for  the  free  use  of  the  public,   whose  books   go   daily   on   their 
errands  of  light  to  hundreds  of  families,  and  thousand  of  minds, 
has  in  it  a  principle  of  Christian  love,  which  makes  it   a   truer 
fountain  of  light.     The  public  library  of  Geneva   in   Switzer- 
land,  is  open  to  every  citizen  of  that  place   without   exception, 
and  has  gone  to  form  the  solid  intelligence  of  that   population. 
This   too,    is   the    principle   of    that   noble   foundation   in   an 
adjoining  town,  showing  the  broad    views   of  its   clear-sighted 
founder ;  and  the  annual  reports  of  the  librarian  of  the  Peabody 
Institute    confirm   the   fact,    that  this  spirit  of  generous  confi- 
dence reposed  in  the  people  has  been   entirely  appreciated  by 
them,    that   they   have   read   the   books   with   eagerness,  and 
preserved   them   with   sacred   care.      The   public  libraries   of 
America  are  as  yet  few  and  small.     The  largest  collection  in 
one  place  is  at   Cambridge,   and  does  not  exceed  seventy-five 
thousand  volumes.     This,  compared  with  the   million   volumes 
of  the  national  library  at  Paris,  or  the  gigantic  collection  of  the 
British   Museum   occupying    nearly   a  square   in  the  heart  of 
London,  or  that  of  the  Berlin  University,  or  the  Koyal  library 
at  Vienna,  or  even  with   the  second  rate  libraries  of  England, 
like  the  Radclifie  and  the   Bodleian,    looks  insignificant.     But 
great  size  in  the  library  is  not  essential  to  its  usefulness.     The 
books  of  this  age,  and  of  all  ages,  which  form  the  real  staple  of 
intellectual  life,  may  be  generally  comprised  in  any  reasonably 
sized   collection.     A   smaller   library,    well   chosen,  centrally 
placed,  and  freely  circulated,  is  suflficient  to  answer  every  want 
of  the  public  in  this  respect.     But  a  library,  if  it  be  the  soul 
of  a  house  or  city,  must  have  a  fitting  home  or  body  to  it,  in 
which  it  may  be  worthily  set,  conveniently  ordered,  pleasurably 
used,  and  which  may  form  a  strong  attraction  to  the  public 
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mind.  Conscious  of  this,  the  thoughtful  foundress  of  Plummer 
Hall,  in  her  large  and  wise  benefaction,  laid  the  basis  of  this 
elegant  building,  which,  though  it  have  not  the  sombre  Gothic 
style  of  an  Oxford  library  edifice,  is  better  adapted  to  a  city  of 
the  New  World,  and  to  its  more  free  uses.  Here  her  name 
will  be  kept  ever  green  in  the  remembrance  of  enlightened  and 
grateful  Mind. — a  more  precious  monument  than  that  of 
Cecilia  Metella,  who  was  only  the  wife  of  the  richest  citizen  of 
Rome.  Every  one  who  enters  this  Hall,  be  he  the  pensive 
man  of  cares  and  studies,  or  the  enthusiatic  school-boy  just 
smitten  with  the  charm  of  knowledge,  just  drawn  to  the  feet  of 
the  wise,  or  the  maiden  seeking  here  a  higher  decoration  than 
dress  or  pearls,  will  think  of  her,  and  bless  her  memory  from 
the  heart.  And  her  memory  will  be  best  honored  by  visiting 
and  using  this  hall,  by  adding  to  the  volumes  in  this  library, 
and  by  rendering  it  accessible  and  useful  to  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  persons,  so  that  this  fountain  may  stream  over  the  whole 
city,  and  every  mind  in  it.* 

Our  discourse  must  be  of  books.  Whether  we  be  anxious 
men  of  business,  or  mechanics,  or  laborious  professional  men, 
or  politicians,  or  those  absorbed  in  domestic  cares,  let  us  in 
this  hall,  and  in  the  presence  of  these  volumes  embodying  the 
great  minds  of  the  world,  for  a  little  time  talk  calmly  together 
of  books,  of  their  uses  and  their  influence  for  good  or  evil. 
Books  and  a  public  library  will  make  readers.    Where  there 


*  Among  other  gifts  of  money  and  books  that  have  already  begun  to 
flow  in  to  the  Salem  Athenasum,  which  has  renewed  its  life,  and  started 
afresh  on  its  wider  and  more  useful  existence,  a  large  and  valuable 
donation  of  books  from  Hon.  Daniel  A.  White,  to  the  Essex  Institute, 
whose  library  has  been  deposited  in  the  same  rooms  with  that  of  the 
Athensem,  has  especially  served  to  follow  out  and  render  respect  to 
the  liberal  wishes  of  the  foundress  of  Plummer  Hall. 


are  books  in  a  house,  you  might  as  well  try  to  keep  a  bright 
child  from  them,  as  to  keep  the  roots  of  a  -willow  tree  from 
running  to  the  water.  The  best  mind  of  youth  is  drawn 
irresistibly  to  literature.  And  a  library  is  a  kindling  place. 
It  has  sometimes  awakened  genius. 

A  young  man  whom  God  has  made  for  a  great  mathemati- 
cian, enters  a  library.  He  wanders  from  shelf  to  shelf.  He 
takes  down  a  volume  of  poetry ;  it  seems  to  him  like  a  world 
of  shadows;  its  dark  sentences  and  cloudy  language  present 
nothing  substantial ;  he  puts  it  back,  half  in  wonder,  half  in 
disgust.  He  takes  up  an  historical  work.  This  it  may  be 
holds  him  longer,  but  he  finds  it  difficult  to  come  at  some  sim- 
ple fact  which  his  clear  mind  is  ever  seeking  through  the 
rhetoric  of  the  author.  He  doubts  as  he  reads.  He  happens 
perhaps  next  upon  a  book  of  geometry.  He  comprehends  little, 
but  his  attention  is  caught  by  the  nicety  of  every  figure,  the 
precision  of  every  word.  He  is  entangled  and  absorbed  by 
these  sharp  cut  lines  and  diagrams,  and  his  rapid  eye  and 
accurate  thought  are  charmed  by  the  logical  and  progressive 
march  of  every  sentence.  He  cannot  get  away  from  that  book. 
He  must  understand  it.  Something  tells  him  that  the  spring 
of  power  has  been  touched,  that  the  inner  susceptibility  has 
found  its  corresponding  object.  He  is  not  satisfied  till  he  is 
introduced  to  this  new  world  of  positive  demonstration  and 
abstract  truth.  Gibbon  was  drawn  to  the  study  of  history,  by 
the  historical  books  in  his  grandfather's  library.  Goethe's 
peculiar  genius  was  called  forth  to  life  by  hearing  the  Vicar  of 
Wakefield  read  by  a  fellow  student.  Niebuhr  when  but  a  boy 
of  seven,  was  kindled  to  his  earnest  passion  for  literary  studies, 
by  chancing  to  hear  Macbeth  read  in  the  library  of  a  friend  of 
his  father.  And  this  library  may  not  be  without  some 
instance  of  quickening  power  upon  the  youth  of  this   city.     A 
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Niebuhr,  or  a  Bowditch,  or  a  Webster,  or  a  Kane,  or  another 
Hawthorne,  "vvithout  the  thorn,  may  be  started  from  this  quiet 
room  on  their  diverse  but  glowing  tracks.  Literature  is  a 
power,  the  greater  because  the  more  unconscious.  The  simple 
■words  of  Annie  Laurie  melted  a  host  to  tears,  in  front  of  the 
stone  batteries,  amid  the  petrifying  influences  of  war.  The 
silent  daily  reading  of  a  city  has  more  power  for  good  or  ill 
than  the  government  or  laws  of  the  city,  for  it  makes  the 
public  sentiment  which  seats  the  government  and  writes  the 
laws.  And  in  this  opportunity  which  your  most  kind  courtesy 
has  given  me,  I  would  venture  a  few  thoughts  on  the  Aspects 
of  literature  in  our  time;  until  some  humble  suggestions 
towards  the  Reform  of  literature.  As  the  subject  is  so 
broad,  far  too  broad,  I  would  limit  it  chiefly  to  American 
literature. 

There  is  sometimes  too  narrow  an  idea  of  Literature.  It  is 
thought  to  be  that  art  or  creation  which  is  for  the  momentary 
enjoyment  of  the  mind.  It  is  associated  too  exclusively  with 
lighter  and  less  taxing  forms  of  reading.  But  literature  in  its 
widest  sense  is  the  embodiment  of  the  human  soul,  by  which 
it  manifests  what  would  be  otherwise  unrevealed.  It  can  alone 
manifest  it.  Whether  spoken  in  the  living  language,  or  traced 
on  the  rock  with  a  pen  of  iron,  or  written  upon  the  parchment, 
or  published  in  the  book,  it  is  the  only  possible  and  perfect  expres- 
sion of  the  human  mind,  compared  with  which,  all  other  arts 
of  expressioa,  even  painting  and  music,  are  narrow,  shadowy, 
temporary.  "Language  is  a  part  of  a  man's  character,"  says 
Landor.  It  comes  nearest  to  the  human  soul,  is  its  natural 
expression,  is  the  most  human  of  human  things,  and  in  turn 
catches  something  of  a  spiritual  life.  The  letter  is  less  than 
the  spirit,  and  nothing  without  the  spirit,  but  the  spirit  is 
wrapt  in  the  letter.     The  letter  is  essential  to  the  spirit. 


Single  words  are  sometimes  full  of  life,  are  histories.  In  the 
literature  of  the  world  is  the  real  history  of  the  world,  not  in 
stark  embalmed  mummyhood,  but  in  breathing  speaking  form. 
And  this  shows  us  in  passing  another  use  of  a  public  library 
in  a  city,  that  it  opens  to  that  city  or  community,  the  true  life 
or  soul  of  the  world. 

We  might  imagine  a  new  town  on  our  western  frontier;  it 
is  vigorous  to  cut  down  the  old  trees,  to  dig  out  the  stumps,  to 
sow  the  rough  fields,  to  erect  the  street  of  comfortable  houses, 
to  build  the  bank,  the  hotel,  the  corn  magazine ;  it  abounds 
with  every  energy  for  the  material  sustenance  and  prosperity 
of  the  community,  it  lives  with  a  fresh  young  strength  in  the 
present  moment ;  but  of  the  world  of  mind,  of  the  beating  of 
the  soul  of  humanity  through  all  time,  it  is  ignorant.  It  must 
of  necessity  lack  the  deepened  motives,  humane  graces,  and 
broad  views,  of  a  more  literary  and  reading  community.  The 
influence  of  the  Boston  Athenaeum  on  that  active  city,  softening 
its  spirit,  liberalizing  its  successful  selfishness,  creating  a  purer 
and  freer  atmosphere  for  those  who  pass  it  on  their  way  to 
State  street  or  to  the  State  House,  is  incalculable, — it  is  a 
spiritual  Boston  Common.  The  Astor  and  Society  libraries, 
and  the  library  of  the  new  Cooper  Institute  in  New  York, 
form  a  power  which  may  be  little  considered  in  that  seething 
business  chaos,  but  it  joins  the  forces  of  Christian  love,  in 
creating  order  amid  that  great  roar  and  confusion.  These 
libraries  are  spots  where  the  soul  of  humanity  is  heard  to  beat. 
They  open  into  the  wide  world  of  thought.  Hard-working  busi- 
ness men,  the  effect  of  whose  business  activity  is  to  quicken 
but  wear  away  the  mind,  like  the  sharpening  of  a  knifo  blade, 
are  refreshed  and  renovated  by  a  communion  with  the  mind  of 
the  world,  as  by  a  plunge  into  the  ocean.  Literature  puts  us 
in  instant  communion  with  any  age,  strike  it  where  we  may. 
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After  all  our  historical  bloodless  skeleton-stringing,  what  do 
we  really  know  of  the  big  sinewy  Romans,  whoso  conquests 
have  sunk  into  original  or  new  hands,  and  whose  arches  of 
triumph  are  broken, — of  their  sensual,  limited,  and  Christless, 
but  strong  and  legal  nature,  excepting  as  we  find  it  at  this 
moment  stalwartly  living  and  speaking  in  the  Latin  language 
and  literature,  and  swaying  still  in  the  jurisprudence  of 
nations  ?  The  smooth  and  regular  face  of  Nero,  like  that  of  a 
sleek  tiger,  looks  from  the  page  of  Tacitus  with  more  of  vivid 
life,  than  from  any  eyeless  bust  of  the  Vatican  or  the  Bourbon 
Museum.  And  whose  imagination  is  not  more  freshly  stirred 
by  reading  Horace  himself,  than  any  history  of  Rome  what- 
ever ?  He  is  set  down  at  once  in  the  heart  of  the  immense 
Capitol  of  the  world,  with  its  real,  every-day  magnificence  and 
corruptions ;  or  he  is  carried  away  to  the  brown  Sabine  hills, 
and  introduced  to  the  little  chestnut  farm,  and  goes  out  with 
the  thick-breathing  poet  on  a  smart  morning  tramp,  to  see 
those  clear  springs  of  which  he  sings,  or  to  get  a  good  view  of 
the  purple  Appenines.  We  want  no  Bockh  or  Bekker  to  tell 
us  of  Roman  life,  when  we  have  the  Roman  literature  itself  in 
our  hands.  There  was  that  great  German  race,  that  sang, 
fought,  and  combed  its  long  yellow  hair,  among  the  woods  of 
Northern  Europe,  for  a  thousand  years  or  more,  until  it  was 
ready  to  subdue  Europe,  to  become  a  permanently  victorious 
race,  and  to  found  the  kingdoms  that  are  the  world's  masters, 
and  were  our  ancestors, — what  should  we  know  of  this  old, 
rugged,  Teutonic  stem-people,  that  the  Romans  beat  against 
like  the  sea  on  the  base  of  a  mountain,  excepting  as  we  have 
still  the  very  songs,  sagas,  nibelungenlied,  the  forest  springs  of 
the  modern  affluent  and  conquering  German  literature  ?  And 
T^here  do  we  look  for  a  true  insight  into  any  age  of  English 
history, —  into  that  rich  period,  for  example,  clustering  around 
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the  throne  of  Elizabeth,  •when  the  Anglo  Saxon  mind  probably 
reached  its  height,  but  in  its  own  living  portrait  of  its  own 
soul, — the  form,  the  eyes,  the  brow,  the  words,  of  Shakespeare, 
forming  the  standard  of  our  English  tongue,  the  noblest  of 
lancrua^es,  destined  to  win  the  widest  circulation,  and  have  the 
greatest  influence  on  man  ?  Our  own  age  in  like  manner  is 
writincr  down  its  character  in  its  books.  These  will  be  our 
judgment  books  hereafter.  Our  steam-engines,  Menai  bridges, 
Atlantic  telegraphs,  and  Greek  Slaves,  may  have  been  buried 
or  broken  up,  but  the  reproduced  writings  of  our  authors, 
embodying  the  soul-energy  of  these  thoughts  and  activities,  will 
be  the  criteria  whereby  those  who  come  after  us  will  study 
us.  The  floating  fragments  of  the  British  Museum,  or  the 
Harvard  Library,  or  it  may  be,  this  Library,  will  be  seized 
upon,  to  tell  men  how  we  looked,  lived,  acted,  believed. 
Without  losing  sight  of  a  higher  inspiration,  what  gives 
us  most  of  David's  mind  and  heart,  the  massive  temple 
■which  he  prepared  to  build,  and  in  which  he  put  so  much 
thought,  which  does  not  now^  stand  one  stone  upon  another, — 
or  the  psalms  that  came  welling  forth  at  eventide  from  his 
tried  spirit,  like  springs  in  the  desert?  With  this  view  of 
literature,  regarding  it  as  a  true  expression  of  the  soul,  as  tlo 
sure  manifestation  of  what  is  in  man,  as  "  the  first  fruits  of  the 
spirit,"  to  use  this  language  without  lightness,  we  have  thus 
the  simple  means  of  judging  and  improving  the  literature  of 
the  times  we  live  in.  The  way  to  reform  our  literature  is  to 
reform  ourselves.  The  soul  of  the  age,  however  good  it  be,  or 
bad  it  be,  must  show  itself  in  our  books.  We  might  then 
almost,  without  knowing  much  of  the  literature  of  the  day, 
pronounce  beforehand  upon  its  character,  if  we  were  readers  of 
our  own  times.  Without  pretending  to  insight  either  into  the 
character  of  the  age  or  its  literature,  I  would  nevertheless 
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express  the  opinion,  that  literature,  as  well  as  other  things,  is 
open  to  reform,  in  its  substance,  spirit,  and  stjle. 

First,  in  its  substance.  In  many  respects  it  wants  sub- 
stance. It  wants  solidness  and  depth.  It  has  much  outward 
beauty,  but  lacks  a  subjective  groundwork  of  conscientious 
thought.  It  partakes  of  the  shallow  unfaithfulness  of  the  age 
in  some  particulars.  Compare  the  literature  of  this  day,  with 
that  of  the  Dark  Ages,  which  we  so  much  despise,  and  we  shall 
find,  that  for  struggling  honest  thought,  ours  is  a  light  litera- 
ture. Take  up  one  of  those  bulky  folios  of  the  mediseval  ages, 
bound  in  oak  and  clasped  with  steel,  written  perhaps  in  the 
stone  cell  of  a  monastery,  and  with  all  its  speculative  fantasies, 
we  find  ourselves  in  the  presence  of  a  mental  giant,  whose 
original  thinking,  unaided  by  books,  would  sound  the  deepest 
problems  in  the  nature  of  man  and  God.  We  stand  abashed. 
We  follow  with  pain,  those  fearless,  tenacious  and  profound 
processes  of  thought  on  all  questions.  We  put  the  volume 
back  into  its  place  in  the  library,  with  its  other  giant  brothers, 
and  we  pass  on  to  some  more  familiar,  easy,  elegant  quarto  of 
our  own  day,  skimming  the  depths,  dipping  a  graceful  wing- 
tip  into  them,  but  not  going  down  into  them,  talking  much  of 
philosophy,  but  repeating  the  thoughts  of  the  past  under  new 
terms  and  more  polished  forms. 

Compare  even  our  lighter  works  of  narrative  with  Froissart's 
Chronicles,  and  where  will  you  find  a  tithe  of  the  same  robust 
life,  action,  vividness  of  painting,  faithfulness  of  detail,  and 
hearty  amusement.  It  would  seem  as  if  there  were  a  general 
understanding  throughout  all  varieties  of  writing,  that  the  old 
trammels  of  strong  and  manly  thought  should  be  cast  off,  that 
like  children  escaped  from  a  hard  school,  men  should  go  to 
play  in  literature.  The  thinking  had  been  done.  In  the 
echoing  tomb  of  the  Vatican,  or  of  the  vast  public  libraries  of 
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the   world,   the   kings  of  thought   were   all   to  be  laid  away 
forever,  and  now  the  world  was  to  amuse  itself.     It  would  still 
have  the   literature,   but  it   would  not  have  the  pain.     Yet 
without  the  agony,  the  great  thought  is  not  born.     So   instead 
of  the  earlier  Greek  and  Latin  fathers,  and  of  English   South, 
Tillotson,  Taylor,  Owen,  Leighton,  of  a  later  day,  who  went  to 
the  divine  wells  of  truth,  who  drew  light  from  communion  with 
the   Holy   Spirit,    and  their  own  souls,  who  used  their  reason 
for  noble  and  original  generalization,  instead  of  logic  chopping ; 
whose  thought,  as  we  open  their  pages,  seems   inexhaustible  in 
its  flow  and  copiousness,  we  have  the  theologians  of  the  present 
day,  some  of  whom  (for  I  do  not  say  all.)  have  nearly   forgot 
the  Word  of  God,  the  infinite  riches,  and  prayer,  and  severe 
thinking  mingled  with  prayer,  and  the  fresh  fields  in  their  own 
nature  opened  by  the  key  of  humility,   and   who   are   satisfied 
to  run   around  nimbly  or  ponderously,    according  to  their 
mental  weight,  in  a  human  circle  of  theological  words,   as  we 
see  an  elephant  made  for  the  majestic  woods  of  Africa  perform- 
ing in  a  circus-ring,  or  to  repose  easily  under  a  few  religious 
sentiments  smoothly  and  beautifully  expressed.     That  young 
man  in  London  who  is  drawing  his  armies  to  hear  him  weekly^ 
shows  us,    with   all  his    roughnesses    and  conventionalisms, 
something  of  the  power  of  a  return  to  a  richer,    more   substan- 
tial,   and  divine   mode  of  thinking   in   theology.     God   and 
nature  are  in  his  thinking.     The  least  spark  of  God  or  nature 
is  sufficient  for  his  power  or  that  of  any  other  man.     And  why 
should  not  Christ  teach  his  preachers  now  what   to  say   in   the 
hour  of  their  extremity,  as  he  did  of  old?— In  philosophy  also, 
instead  of  having  Bacons  and  Platos  of  our  own,   have   we  not 
given  up  such  a  weary  and  unnecessary  idea,  and   are   we  not 
satisfied  to  regard  the  greatest  philosophical  movement  of  this 
age,  to  be  that  which  brings  it  back  to  the  feet  of  Plato?    And 
in  poetry,  now   that  mountain- striding  Wordsworth  is  gone, 
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instcatl  of  Shakespeare,  Spenser,  and  Milton,  have  we  not 
Tennyson,  an  undoubted  poet,  Avho  is  Greek  enough  to  write 
*'^none''  with  its  sweet  refrain,  and  Christian  and  English 
enough  to  write  the  ''In  Memoriam."  but  who  is  not  surely 
one  of  the  world- poets  7  And  is  Macauley,  though  a  splendid 
essayist,  an  historian,  whose  calm  truth,  depth,  and  substance, 
will  bear  the  weight  and  judgment  of  coming  ages?  This 
want  of  substantiality  is  not  attempted  to  be  concealed  in  our 
American  literature.  Even  our  colleges,  our  seats  of  highest 
learning,  must  be  cut  up  into  partial  courses,  and  premiums 
for  youthful  love  of  ease,  and  brought  down  almost  to  the  level 
of  academies,  in  order  to  make  them  practical.  Our  schools 
must  seek  showy  facility,  rather  than  concentrativeness.  Our 
scientific  books  must  be  popularized.  And  what  are  the  books 
heaped  daily  upon  our  tables  ?  They  swarm'  us  like  the  frogs 
of  Egypt,  whether  we  desire  them  in  our  houses  or  not.  Since 
the  Psalter  of  Mentz  was  printed  in  the  middle  of  the  16th 
century,  or  the  Papyrus  was  dug  from  the  mud  of  the  Nile, 
there  never  have  been  so  many  worthless  books  made,  as  now. 
From  Germany  alone  issue  a  thousand  new  books  annually. 
Our  own  steam-press  publications  are  in  the  same  proportion. 
They  are  books  on  all  topics,  and  many  topics  that  our  sturdy 
English  ancestors  would  have  spurned  to  make  a  book  upon, 
which  is  a  solemn  deed  in  the  eye  of  God  and  the  world.  Are 
they  books  which  have  the  pith  and  substance  of  a  long  life  in 
them?  Have  they  been  born  out  of  their  author's  own  life  of 
thought,  study,  suffering,  it  may  be?  "VYe  are  ten  times  famil- 
iar with  the  fact,  but  it  is  well  to  recall  it,  that  Milton  did  not 
finish  his  Paradise  Lost  until  he  was  nearly  sixty  years  old, 
and  the  tokens  of  its  silent  mighty  preparation  appear  through 
all  his  previous  life.  When  only  twenty  three,  he  speaks  to  a 
friend  who  would  dissuade  him  from  his  obscure  studies  to 
more  active  employment,  of  "a  desire   of  honor,    and   repute, 
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niul  iiiiinortul  fame,  seated  in  the  breast  of  every  true  scholar." 
When  thirty,  he  writes  to  Charles  Deodati,  "  Do  you  ask  me 
upon  Avhat  am  I  thinking  ?  So  help  me  heaven,  upon  immor- 
tality." Some  years  later,  in  his  "Reasons  of  Church 
Government,"  he  sa^,  "I  began  thus  far  to  assent  to  them 
(his  Italian  friends)  and  divers  of  my  friends  at  home,  and  not 
less  to  an  inward  prompting,  which  grew  daily  upon  me,  that 
by  labor  and  intent  study  (which  I  take  to  be  my  portion  in 
this  life)  joined  with  the  strong  propensity  of  nature,  I  might 
perhaps  leave  something  so  written  to  aftertimes  as  they  should 
not  willingly  let  it  die."  He  waited  patiently  for  the  Spirit  of 
God  to  move  him,  preparing  himself  still  with  eye-scorching 
dilif^ence  in  all  human  material  and  resources.  He  said, 
"when  God  commands  to  take  the  trumpet,  it  lies  not  in  man's 
will  what  he  shall  say." 

Where  do  we  find  in  this  day,  such  a  consecration  to  a  deep 
religious  idea  of  literature,  aiming  at  nothing  else  than  the 
perfection  of  humanity,  and  the  expression  of  God  through  it, 
leaving  the  fact  of  genius,  which  belongs  to  no  age,  out  of  the 
question "?  If  literature  express  the  human  soul,  if  it  concern 
the  best  good  of  man,  if  it  be  to  act  on  eternal  truth,  then 
there  must  be  truth,  substance,  thought,  in  it,  for  it  to  be  a 
real  literature.  It  must  not  be  beautiful  alone.  It  must  not 
be  pleasure-giving  alone.  It  must  not  be  successful  for  the 
time  being,  alone.  A  mountain  is  thought  to  bo  the  most 
beautiful  and  grand  object  in  nature.  Its  peak  expresses 
sublimity ;  its  great  altar  form  soaring  into  the  blue  sky,  lifts 
^he  soul  to  worship.  It  bears  graceful  trees  and  plants  in  its 
nourishing  bosom.  Innumerable  twinkling  flowers,  and  bright 
mosses,  and  everything  rich  and  curious  nestle  on  its  sides. 
But  as  one  slowly  climbs  it  by  some  stern  worming  little  path, 
hour  after  hour,  he  sees  the  immense  rocky  foundations  of  that 
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mountain,  those  massy  ribs  that  jut  out  at  times  in  all 
their  enormous  bullv,  and  iron  strength  and  hardness.  A 
literature  that  has  not  something  of  this  rocky  foundation 
strength,  that  is  beautiful  without  any  basis  of  patient  thought, 
and  sublime  without  any  breadth  and  height  of  learning  and 
wisdom,  is  wanting  in  the  first  traits  of  a  genuine  literature. 
How  God  lays  the  foundation  when  He  makes  a  book  !  He 
stretches  the  universe  in  which  He  has  written  His  power  and 
love  on  so  broad  a  basis,  that  a  flash  of  lightning  must  travel 
a  time  equal  to  that  which  has  passed  since  the  creation,  to 
reach  its  limits !  ^^  I  do  not  forget  the  true  thinkers  and 
writers  of  the  age.  I  do  not  forget  that  a  Humboldt  still 
lives,  and  though  he  has  passed  the  alloted  life  of  man,  toils 
day  and  night  to  perfect  his  profound  and  comprehensive  works 
of  science.  I  do  not  forget  that  a  faithful  Neander  has  but 
recently  died ;  nor  that  that  manly  scholar  of  God's  works, 
Hugh  Miller,  has  just  passed  away  in  the  storm  that  no  over- 
tasked mind  may  not  meet  here  below,  leaving  his  fame  clear 
as  a  star.  Neither  am  I  unmindful  of  our  own  writers, 
Prescott  and  Motley,  and  more  like  them,  whose]  works  based 
on  thought,  truth,  and  learning,  belong  to  humanity,  and 
redeem  the  age. 

And  in  fiction,  also,  strange  enough,  the  real  reform  in 
literature  has  begun.  There  is  a  moving  in  the  tops  of  the 
mulberry  trees  if  not  of  the  oaks.  A  four  months  old  baby, 
has  more  of  muscular  power,  and'life,  and  poetry,  than  some 
of  the  novels  that  once  gave  their  authors  a  short  immortality. 
But  a  strong  hand  has  been  thrust  into  the  depths  of  life  and 
nature.  The  outer  sham  has  been  torn  oif.  The  best  fiction 
now  appears  to  aim  to  be  true  to  the  human  soul,   and  to  do 
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good  to  man,  however  the  author  mistakes  the  way.  Without 
giving  unqualified  assent  to  his  opinions  or  ways  of  doing  good, 
Charles  Dickens  has  certainly  gone  to  the  dens  of  London  to 
drag  out  the  white  leper,  and  stand  him  before  the  world  for 
its  shame  and  sympathy.  His  joyful  genius  has  girded  its 
singing  robes  to  work  for  humanity.  In  the  writings  of 
Charlotte  Bronte  we  may  read,  if  we  mistake  not,  a  word  of 
still  broader  future  power  in  fiction.  Iler  firm  hand  felt  for 
the  central  heart  of  humanity,  and  gathered  up  every  string. 
She  was  true  to  all  that  she  saw,  and  knew,  and  felt.  1 
honestly  believe,  if  she  had  known  a  more  large,  celestial,  and 
Christ-like  type  of  human  nature  than  the  hard  moors  of 
Yorkshire  developed,  she  would  have  drawn  it  with  a  sun- 
beam's accuracy  and  beauty.  But  such  writers  do  not  wholly 
stamp  the  literature  of  the  day,  which  is  mainly  designed  for 
a  lighter  purpose,  a  startling  and  fading  impression ;  which 
dishonestly  sacrifices  truth  to  grace  and  shine  ;  which  prefers 
point  to  depth.  Books  are  not  now  meant  to  live.  They  are 
successful,  if  they  can  fix  the  attention  of  the  public  for  a  few 
months.  They  are  great  so  long  as  the  publisher  advertises 
them,  the  newspaper  calls  them  great,  and  they  have  a  sale. 
Our  books  like  our  hurried  lives,  are  for  the  present  exigency, 
not  the  eternal  judgment.  It  would  be  one  considerable  step 
toward  the  reform  of  literature,  if  every  public  and  private 
library  in  the  land,  should  close  its  door  to  this  unsubstantial 
literature,  emptier  than  the  sand  that  everlastingly  drifts  into 
the  temple  of  Abou  Simbal.  But  the  true  reform  is  in  man 
himself,  for  man  after  all  is  greater  than  his  book.  The 
question  is  deeper  than  we  can  go. 

But  we  find  also  Secondly,  somewhat  in  the  spirit,  as  well 
as  substance  of  the  literature  of  the  day,  calling  for  reform. 
There  appear  to  us  to  be  two  great  and  wrong  tendencies  in 
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the  spirit  of  this  age,  that  are  distinctly  and  even  fearfully 
reproduced  in  its  literature :  the  one  is  to  the  weakened 
sentiment  of  a  corrupt  civilization,  betraying  the  interests  of 
pure  morality;  and  the  other  is  to  the  false  tone  of  the  selfish 
philosophy,  closing  the  springs  of  nature,  faith,  and  love. 

There  is  a  New  England  civilization,  and  there  is  a  Parisian 
civilization.  There  is  an  Italian  Boulevard  civilization  that 
touches  with  its  gloved  hand  upon  Ashantee  barbarianism. 
There  is  a  polishing  and  not  refining.  Wordsworth's  idea  of 
"plain  living  and  high  thinking,"  is  just  the  reverse  of  thid 
last  type  of  civilization.  This  is  rich  living  and  low  thinking. 
It  is  the  offspring  of  wealth,  and  weakness  of  moral  principle. 
But  it  may  consist  with  a  high  style  of  ornamental  art  and 
literature.  Titian  and  Paul  Veronese  may  mix  their  warmest 
colors  for  it.  It  may  have  a  Dryden  or  an  Alexander  Smith, 
though  not  to  compare  them  in  genius,  to  sing  for  it,  and  to 
assist  rose-crowned  at  its  splendid  symposiums.  Where  a  land 
has  become  suddenly  rich,  and  capable  of  voluptuous  ease,  as 
this  country  has  done,  where  it  has  above  all  other  talents  that 
of  facile  imitation,  and  where  it  has  the  Old  World,  like  a 
faded  and  depraved  beauty,  ready  to  serve  it  in  the  mysteries 
of  elegant  corruption,  there  will  be  this  tendency  to  an  effemi- 
nated spirit  in  all  things,  covering  like  the  silk  dress  of  an 
Asiatic,  real  grossness.  And  there  will  always  be  artists  and 
authors,  especially  young,  sympathetic,  fame-loving  authors, 
ready  to  dash  to  the  inside-track  of  the  chariot  course,  ready  to 
catch,  and  to  take  advantage  of,  and  express  this  spirit,  because 
they  are  themselves  of  it,  and  their  genius  finds  its  freest  and 
most  genial  movement  in  an  atmosphere  dripping  with  sweets, 
and  glowing  with  tints  too  warm  for  the  purest  beauty.  Under 
the  thin  robe  of  an  aesthetic  cultus,  the  highest  idea  of  litera- 
ture is  desecrated ;  and  books  are  written,  that  are  as  much  to 


be  repented  of  before  one  dies,  as  any  other  sin.  There  may 
be  an  abuse  of  the  beautiful.  The  beautiful  has  its  defined 
limits  in  true  Art.  It  easily  passes  into  the  sensuous.  Its 
strong  tendency  is  in  that  direction.  The  greatest  work  that 
Schiller  ever  did,  and  which  redeems  many  errors  in  his 
writing,  was  his  inflexible  enthroning  of  the  highest  morality 
over  all  the  kinirdom  of  the  iEsthctical.     And  we  do  not  wish 
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our  America  to  be  turned  into  Italy,  a  land  glorious  in  the 
past,  and  which  may  be  glorious  in  the  future,  but  which  is 
sunken  in  the  present ;  where  around  each  broken  column  and 
fallen  capital,  the  soft  boy-god  burns  his  torch,  and  nought  is 
heard  in  the  sleepy  southern  sunshine,  but  "Adonis  !  Adonis!" 
except  when  the  lava-fires  of  passion  shoot  forth,  and  wastes 
like  the  stillnesses  of  Pompeii  are  left.  We  want  a  more 
bracing  morning  atmosphere  of  moral  purity,  and  hope,  and 
great  activities,  in  our  young  country.  Let  us  go  dream  in 
"the  garden  of  fair  Italy,"  but  in  this  new  land  given  us  to 
till,  we  must  work,  work  for  man,  work  for  the  world,  work 
for  God.  to  make  ready  a  nobler  creation.  The  impassive, 
Goethe-like  serenity  of  a  European  artistic  epicureanism,  we 
would  keep  from  our  shores,  though  lightning  and  tempest 
should  be  our  defenders, — though  we  should  remain  rough  as 
our  buffaloes  and  grizzly  bears.  God  preserve  us  from  such  a 
state  of  beautiful  moral  death,  lying  on  the  touch  of  corrup- 
tion. 

But  another  way  in  which  this  enfeebled  spirit  of  a  luxurious 
over-civilization  expresses  itself,  is  in  that  more  smooth, 
cautious,  unimpeachable  tone  of  complacency  with  the  idea  of  a 
present  and  easy  peace  with  wrong.  If  literature  be  an  instru- 
ment of  good  to  man,  of  making  what  is  wrong  right,  unequal 
equal,  then  it  should  not  be  the  exponent  of  this  spirit ;  it 
should  never  be  false  to  the  principle  of  the  broadest  justice  to 
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man.    True  literature  has  not  been  false  to  the  idea  of  freedom. 
which,  founded  in  the  will,    is   the   spring   of  originality   and 
progressive  power.     Where  freedom  has  been  driven   from   all 
other  refuges,  it  has  had  a  home  in  the  chamber   or   the   closet 
of  the  scholar.     It   has   dwelt  in   the   spirit   of  the  man  of 
comprehensive  thought  and  heart,  who  did  not  think   for   self, 
but  the  race  ;  of  a  Luther,  a  Sidney,  an  Adams.     And  if  ever 
a  more  broad,  sober,  just  idea  of  literature,  one   truer   to   man 
and  Godj  should  at  length  prevail,  it  is  in  this  land,    where  we 
profess   to   have   a   n>oral  basis   for   our   government,  public 
opinion,  life,  and  thought.     The  law  of  right  to  the   maB,    and 
its  execution  by  all,  is  our  national  heart's  heart.     Our   origin 
was  not  a  robber's  conquest,  but  a   Christian's   freehold.     Our 
foundation  was  not  the  city  of  Rome,  or  the  city  of  Paris,    but 
the  city  of  God.     Our  literature  should  be   true  to   the   pure 
spirit  that  reigned  in  the   prayerful   cabin   of  the   Maj^flowery 
and  hovered  over  the  agonies  of  Valley   Forge.     It   is   a   true 
sign  of  national   decrepitude,    when   the   literature  of  a  land 
begins  to  palliate  slavery,  for  it  shows  that  a   more   deliberate 
profession  of  wrong  has  taken  the  place  of  the  filmy   shootings- 
of  desire  in  the  public  mind,  and  that  the  idea,   which  is   the 
fruit  of  the  popular  conception,  has  been  born.     Our  literature 
is  feeling  now  an  indescribable  pressure.      The  traditions  of 
our  origin  have  met  a  new  generation,  and  been  lost  in  its  new 
ideas,  and  it  is  a  time  of  conflict  with  the  spirit  of  an  incoming 
wealth  and  luxury.     Literature  is  groaning  beneath  the  weight 
of  this  material  temptation,  which  is  already  showing  us  its  wo, 
its  treachery,  its  iron  hand.     But  our  literature  may  rise,  and 
there   are   cheering   signs   of  it.      The   mind  of  the  land  is 
bending  like  a  tree  to  the   weight  of  the  hurricane,  but  it  is 
not  broken.     Yet  it  will  not  rise,  if  it  do  not  mingle  with  the 
spirit  of  freedom,  the  spirit  of  love,  of  faith.      And  this  leads 


mc  to  speak  briefly  of  another  wrong  tendency  in  the  spirit  of 
the  age,  which  is  being  impressed  on  its  literature,  and  that  is, 
what  I  have  called,  the  false  tone  of  the  selfish  philosophy. 

I  confess  myself  to  be  an  admirer  in  many  respects,  as  far 
as  I  know  them,  of  some  of  the  German  writers ;  for  I  find  in 
them  a  truer  philosophy  of  the  human  mind,  and  respect'  for 
its  powers.  The  mind  with  them  is  treated  with  a  gentler 
regard,  and  therefore  its  thoughts,  wishes,  affections,  hints,  even 
its  dreams  and  shadows,  are  not  entirely  despised.  There  is  a 
more  careful  attention  paid  to  the  divine  frame-work  of  the 
soul.  There  is  a  broad  nature  and  an  earnest  feeling,  in  much 
of  the  German  literature,  which  seize  the  heart,  and  move  with 
ideas  of  vastncss  and  touches  of  tenderness,  that  remind  one 
of  the  unknown  capacities  of  the  human  soul  to  feel  and  love. 
Jean  Paul  Richter  and  the  young  Novalis,  are  writers  who 
seem  to  write  from  a  point  within  the  spiritual  world.  What 
they  say  appears  to  spring  from  a  deeper  source  of  thought, 
from  something  universal,  to  which  every  soul  is  kin.  There  is 
an  enthusiasm  for  the  pure  idea,  and  an  elevation  above  the 
appeal  of  interest.  This  inner  sense  of  truth  and  beauty,  which 
seems  to  be  independent  of  the  outer  life,  has  something  nobly 
fascinating  in  it.  But  there  are  shadows  mingled  with  this 
Eden  brightness.  There  are  spasms  of  awful  darkness,  as  well 
as  "spasms  of  awful  sunshine."  In  reading  the  generous 
Schiller,  whose  heart-strings  are  strung  across  his  page,  I  am 
startled  with  the  sound  of  a  dissonance,  and  defiance,  of  a 
pride,  which  is  not  befitting  imperfect  humanity. 

I  am  aware  of  a  subtle  change  which  is  passing  slowly  upon 
our  own  literature  ;  of  the  influence  of  Germany  upon  it.  The 
practical  objectiveness  of  the  English  mind  and  literature  is 
being  in  some  respects  enriched  by  the  flowing  in  of  the  ideal 
element.     The  half-true  philosophy  of  Locke,  the  ''nil  est  in 


intellectu  quod  non  fuit  prius  in  sensu,''=^'  is  being  traDsformetl 
bj  the  recognition  of  the  truth  of  a  deeper  reason,  an  inner 
eternal  spring,  the  source  and  seat  of  intellectual  life,  wherein 
ideas  themselves  are  produced.  A  more  vital  view  of  the 
human  powers  is  thus  opened,  and  something  like  the  renewing 
influence  of  faith,  as  compared  to  sight,  coming  over  matters  of 
reliction,  is  cominor  over  matters  of  the  intellect.  This  truth 
rightly  held,  we  believe,  exalts  the  Creator  of  the  soul,  who  has 
made  the  human  soul  in  the  image  of  his  own.  Eut  this 
philosophical  idea  which  is  entering  with  such  peculiar  force  into 
our  American  literature,  is  liable  to  fatal  abuse,  and  has  been 
so  abused.  It  has  been  employed  to  the  denial  of  the  philoso- 
phy of  humanity  contained  in  the  word  of  God,  that  declares 
that  human  nature,  though  of  divine  origin,  has  received  injury 
through  sin,  and  needs  restoration.  Instead  of  leading  the 
mind  to  self-reproach  for  the  injury  of  such  exalted  powers,  it 
has  been  made  the  excuse  for  the  worship  of  what  is  really  false 
in  the  mind  itself.  Instead  of  using  this  noble  reason  to  draw 
from  the  Word  and  world  of  God,  true  ideas  of  God,  and  man, 
and  worship,  and  growth,  and  faith,  and  beauty,  it  has  looked 
alone  within,  and  worshipped  that  reason,  that  concentration  of 
self.  Nature  is  dishonored,  because  it  is  brought  to  the  feet  of 
man  instead  of  God,  and  its  deepest,  sweetest,  divinest  influ- 
ences are  denied.  God  Himself  is  cut  off  from  the  mind, 
because  He  is  either  reduced  to  a  second  place,  or  His  person- 
ality is  extinguished.  And  if  this  be  so,  Truth  and  Life  are 
gone,  Faith  and  Love  are  gone.  I  go  upon  the  principle  that 
nothing  either  in  philosophy,  literature,  or  life,  can  be  true 
which  denies  the  love  of  Christ,  and  man's  inextricable  need  of 
him.     He  brings   the  divine  in  humanity.     He  is  the  life  of 

*The  Latin  quoted  from  MorrelFs  Hist.  Phil. 


humanity,  of  that  best  expression  of  the  soul,  of  tliat  best  good 
of  man,  which  is  the  essence  of  a  true  literature.  He  is, 
reverently,  the  culmination  of  any  argument  for  this  higher 
literature.  Krummachcr  has  said,  "  for  you  see  in  John's  case, 
that  he  -who  casts  himself  by  living  faith  on  Jesus'  breast,  soon 
imbibes  from  thence  his  love."  The  ^Yritors  of  ^vhom  I  have 
spoken  have  not  yet  learned  to  lean  on  the  breast-  of  Christ. 
Their  idea  of  humanity  has  not  reached  this  divine  point.  It 
is  essentially  loveless  therefore,  and  false.  It  has  a  latent 
consuming  irony,  ^vhich  drinks  up  childlike  faith,  humility,  and 
love  ;  which  does  not  let  them  be. 

When  I  take  up  one  of  these  writers,  I  am  led  away  captive. 
There  is  an  appeal  as  it  were  to  a  new  sense,  that  had  not  been 
before  fed.  There  is  a  feeling  of  freedom,  as  of  a  man  walking 
out  after  sickness.  But  as  I  read  on,  I  am  reminded  of  a  true 
principle  overstated  and  thus  destroyed,  of  a  noble  idea  wasted, 
of  the  sweetest  thing  become  the  bitterest,  of  truth  turned  to 
poison.  A  tender  regard  and  respect  for  human  nature  is  one 
of  the  best  features  of  the  literature  of  the  age,  but  a  deifica- 
tion of  human  nature,  its  worst. 

But  small  space  is  left  to  comment  Thirdly,  on  the  style  of 
our  modern  literature.  A  word  must  answer.  It  is  long 
before  the  eastern  traveller,  as  a  mere  matter  of  taste,  can 
account  for  the  difference  in  his  sensations,  when  among  Oriental 
scenes,  and  when  in  his  own  land.  How  many  times  has  he 
been  strangely  soothed  by  the  quiet  power  of  a  simple  Eastern 
scene.  The  old  stone  city  with  its  gloomy  tone,  and  its  black 
towers  rubbed  down  by  the  tooth  of  time,  the  far-stretching 
lifeless  desert,  a  train  of  camels  moving  slowly  over  the  hills 
of  yellow  sand,  a  palm  tree  here  and  there  glorified  in  the 
bright  light,  the  broad  sunshine  and  the  profound  shadows,  the 
entire  unity  and  harmony  of  the  scene,  give  him  a  sense  of 
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tranquil  enjoyment.  The  whole  sinks  into  his  mind,  like  a  soft 
shower  on  a  lake,  laying  it  to  rest.  The  objects  are  few,  but 
exactly  mingled.  Time  has  turned  artist,  and  mouldered  away 
and  softened  down  all  discrepancies,  and  made  a  perfect  picture. 
But  in  a  Western  scene  the  mind  is  torn  apart  by  the  variety 
of  objects,  the  perpetual  movement  and  disquiet,  and  the 
unbalanced  contrasts.  The  city  of  stiff  wooden  houses,  the  fast 
driving  of  teams  and  carriages,  the  appearance  of  intense 
excitement  in  all  things,  the  glaring  newness  and  premature 
decay  brought  in  close  contact,  and  the  absence  of  calm,  make 
one  long,  at  times,  for  a  little  of  a  thousand  years  stagnation. 
Thus  in  American  literature,  we  would  there  could  flow  into 
it  more  of  simplicity  and  repose,  more  of  the  influence  of  the 
sphinx.  Even  a  little  of  w'hat  the  author  of  Shirley  calls, 
"  something  real,  cool  and  solid,  something  as  unromantic  as 
Monday  morning,"  would  improve  our  literature. 

Let  none  of  its  fire  go  out,  but  let  its  fierce  heat  be  tempered, 
and  let  it  retire  from  the  surface.  Let  the  fire  be  like  the 
concealed  fire  in  the  centre  of  the  globe,  a  means  and  prepara- 
tion for  the  warm,  fruit-bearing  surface.  And  I  do  not  speak 
of  that  manly  intensity  of  soul,  which  made  Dr.  Kane  say  of 
his  book,  in  which  there  are  more  than  three  Arctic  winters  of 
compressed  thought  and  purpose,  "  that  book,  poor  as  it  is,  has 
been  my  coffin  ;"  but  rather  of  that  febrile  intensity,  and  that 
unnatural  excitement,  to  be  seen  in  our  literature,  from  the 
historian  s  page  and  the  preacher's  sermon,  to  the  smallest 
newspaper  article.  We  will  trust  nothing  to  the  power  of 
simple  truth  and  nature.  We  will  leave  nothing  unsaid.  We 
forget  the  fine  truth  that  a  young  American  poet  has  put  into 
words : — - 

"  Of  every  noble  work  the  silent  part  is  best, 
Of  all  expression  that  wliich  cannot  be  exprest." 


Wc  must  strive  after  great  impressions  at  all  times.  We 
cannot  wait  for  Paul  to  be  brought  to  the  Areopagus  ;  Paul 
must  be  always  standing  on  the  Hill  of  Mars.  Webster  must 
be  always  replying  to  Hayne.  There  is  no  chance  left  for 
surprisals.  There  are  no  by-lanes  or  green  corners  to  turn 
down  for  a  sudden  breath-seizing  view,  or  a  deep  refreshing, 
uncommon  thought.  We  are  having  sunrises  and  sunsets 
blazing  all  day,  with  no  long  dreamy  humming  afternoon,  or 
sweet  fading  dying  eve. 

We  are  a  fast  people  even  in  our  literature.  We  charge  a 
subject  on  the  field  of  thought,  as  General  Taylor  charged  the 
Mexicans  at  Buena  Vista.  We  pour  in  the  grape  on  all  topics. 
The  quietest  poet,  under  the  quietest  old  elm  trees,  in  the 
quietest  old  university  town,  must  have  a  little  of  it.  All 
have  it,  and  cannot  help  having  it.  We  breathe  and  talk  it 
every  day.  We  quote  Plamlet  before  juries  sitting  on  the  trial 
of  a  man  who  has  stolen  a  watch.  The  children  are  stififened 
into  unnatural  height  by  it.  Assuredly  this  draws  from  the 
grace  and  strength  of  our  character  and  literature. 

"  Oh,  Lacedeemon's  olden  band, 

Thy  flutes  of  silver  sound, 
Teach  me  however  firm  my  stand 

Upon  life's  battle-ground, — 
However  resolute  the  blow 

I  deal  in  pressing  on, 
My  inmost  spirit  should  but  know 

A  quiet  undcr-tone." 

This  straining  after  effect,  and  absence  of  simplicity,  spring, 
in  all  probability,  from  original  temper  as  a  people, — from  a 
singularly  energetic,  aspiring  and  passionate  nature,  which 
was  the  fruit  of  the  wild  American  soil  on  the  tough  English 
stock,  which  was  strikingly  seen  in  such  men  as  Ethan  Allen 
and  Israel  Putnam,   while  we  were  yet  even  colonies.     But 


what  great  energies,  and  unspeakable  nobilities  and  tender- 
nesses, there  must  be  in  a  people,  when  five  hundred  of  them 
brought  fortuitously  together,  and  suddenly  overshadowed  in 
mid- Atlantic  by  the  death-angel's  wing,  hanging  over  the  abyss 
of  destruction,  stood  tranquil  and  collected  on  the  settling 
steamer's  deck,  without  sign  of  fear  or  confusion,  until  every 
woman  and  little  child  had  been  borne  in  safety  to  another 
vessel.  Such  a  people  might  be  allowed  a  somewhat  extrava- 
gant expression  of  their  energies  and  feelings.  But  this 
American  intensity  of  expression  in  literature,  has  been  un- 
doubtedly, of  late,  increased  by  the  influence  of  those  writers, 
both  English  and  German,  whose  real  genius  has  been  joined 
with  the  mystical  manner,  the  undefined  thought,  and  the 
unintelligible  phrase,  where  the  reader  is  ever  on  the  point  of 
discovering  a  great  truth,  but  the  great  truth  is  not  always 
found,  producing  a  painful  strain  and  contraction, — an  epilepsy 
of  mind.  And  yet  our  tranquil  and  genial  literary  god-father, 
Washington  Irving,  has  set  us  a  better  example  than  this.  And 
w^e  have  had  the  best  English  models  too  for  our  own.  But  we 
would  not  travel  back  to  the  past  for  a  more  simple  and  natural 
style.  In  many  respects  the  past  was  defective.  The  artificial 
and  burdened  style  of  South,  or  even  Jeremy  Taylor,  stuck 
over  w^ith  classical  quotations  as  thick  as  golden-rod  in  a  Mas- 
sachusetts meadow,  would  be  at  the  present  day,  simply  absurd. 
There  is  extravagant  tension  in  Shakspeare,  when  he  spoke  the 
style  of  the  age,  and  not  himself  Herbert  is  strained  often  to 
puerility.  And  we  retire  into  our  own  dignity,  and  wrap 
ourselves  in  our  own  simplicity,  when  we  open  good  Sir  Thomas 
Browne,  and  read  almost  anywhere  from  his  richest  works. 
Though  he  is  always  the  scholar,  he  never  forgets  that  he  is. 
Addison,  the  standard  of  the  schools,  wants  Saxon  strength  and 
brevity.     Let  us  not  go  back.     Style  cannot  be   stereotyped. 
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We  may  learn  from  the   past,  but  there  may  be  also  reform 
and  progress  in  style,  and  new  forces  of  strength  and  beauty 
may  enter  into  it.     It  is  an  art  which  will  be  ever  perfecting. 
We  should  accept  in  some  measure  the  ardent  and  even  mystic 
element  that  is   developed  in   our   age   and   people.     It  may 
become  an  element  of  power  and  richness.    I  am  not  disinclined 
to  believe,  that  a  new  type  of  literature  will  spring  up,  and 
is  already  springing  up  in  this  country,  which  will  have  a  more 
intense  and  passionate  character  than  the  literature  of  England 
or  the  Old  World ;  Avhich  will  have  a  more  subtle  depth  and 
penetration,  a  more  glorious  warmth  of  the  imagination,  like 
our  October  forests,    a  more  daring  sweep  and  free  action  of 
thought,  like  our  bridgeless  imperial  rivers.     All  streams  will 
run  into  it,  as  all  races  are  mixing  in  our  national  character. 
It  may  start  from  Europe,   but  it  will  soon  be  free  and  pure  of 
Europe.     It  will  combine  the  arching  ideality  of  the  German 
thought,  the  clear  and   aggressive  intelligence  of  the  French 
intellect,  the  soft  beauty  of  the  Southern  European  literatures, 
the  dreamy  and  mystic  meditation  of  the  East,  and  the  sound 
substantiality  and  solid  good  sense  of  the  English  mind ;  and 
yet   no   one  can  say  of  this  literature,    tliat   is   an  English 
style,  or  that  is  a  French  style,  but  it  will  be  something  more 
and  better  than  either,  and   will  be  one  by  itself     That  the 
speculative  element,  so  much  feared  by  some,  and  not  without 
reason,  must,  in  one  form  or  another,  come  into  our  American 
literature,  there  can  be  little  question.     It  is  only  necessary  to 
talk  awhile  in  a  confidential  way  with  one  of  our  grave-faced 
New-England  farmers,  or  to  spend  an  evening  around  the  fire 
in  the  summit-house  of  Mount  Washington,  with  all  the  winds 
of  heaven  roaring  without,  in  conversation  with  the  people  that 
may  chance  to  gather  there,  with  the  young  student,  or  business 
man,  or  the  fishermen,  wood-cutters,  and  dwellers  of  the  region. 
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to  be  satisfied  that  there  is  a  deep  vein  of  the  speculative  in  the 
popular  mind.  This  quality  not  despised,  but  carefully  guided, 
is  a  superior  quality,  but  turned  into  false  channels,  it  Tvill  be 
the  ruin  of  this  people.  It  will  destroy  humility,  and  swell 
self-trust.  It  will  make  a  nation  of  giants  of  us,  to  scale 
heaven  with  unparalleled  will,  to  cast  earth  at  heaven,  and  to 
be  annihilated  by  a  glance  of  God. 

The  inspiring  hope  of  a  national  American  literature  will 
doubtless  at  some  time  be  realized,  but  not  perhaps  in  the  way 
usually  thought.  It  will  not  probably  confine  itself  to  this 
country.  It  will  not  be  wholly  taken  up  in  the  description  of 
American  scenery,  though  that  is  almost  an  unopened  field  ; 
nor  of  American  events,  though  the  wondrous  story  is  yet  "  left 
half  told;"  nor  of  American  popular  social  characteristics, 
whose  quaint  and  narrow  peculiarities  are  fast  passing  away  ; 
but  if  it  be  rightly  grown,  if  it  be  not  dwarfed  or  withered  by 
luxury,  unrighteousness,  or  error,  it  will  be  a  larger,  a  more 
world-wide  literature.  There  are  faint  indications  of  this,  like 
the  rosy  tints  of  the  sunrise  on  the  top  boughs  of  the 
trees.  It  will  approach  more  nearly  than  any  other  to  the 
true  idea  of  literature,  as  something  manifesting  the  perfect 
ideal  human  soul,  as  it  came  uninjured  from  the  hand  of  God. 
It  will  not  reproduce  a  feudal,  warlike,  trumpet-screeching 
literature,  half  tyrant,  half  slave.  It  will  not  be  a  literature 
of  honey-combed  society,  in  which  false  ranks,  enervated  stand- 
ards, and  eftete  ideas  are  perpetuated.  But  it  will  in  every 
way  free,  defend,  instruct,  develop,  and  exalt  the  individual 
man,  whatever  be  his  race  or  history.  And  it  will  admit  a 
higher  idea  than  this  into  it,  that  revealed  by  Christ  alone,  the 
idea  of  Love,  the  union  of  all  men  in  one  brotherhood  of  sym- 
pathy, and  divine  faith.  Undoubtedly  the  physical  worlds  the 
harmonious  and  star-lit  creation  of  God  will  be  more  faithfully 
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translated  in  this  literature,  and  Nature  \\\\\  burst  her  fetters, 
and  reveal  her  hidden  power  and  sweetness,  as  never  before,  but 
the  study  of  the  spiritual  and  deeper  manifestations  of  God, 
will  take  its  superior  place.  Science  will  sharpen  and  broaden, 
but  the  literature  of  the  soul  will  be  supreme.  As  in  the  study 
of  the  faces  of  those  we  love,  new  traits,  new  beauties,  new 
capacities  are  continually  coming  out,  so  in  the  study  of  the 
soul,  new  features,  new  powers,  new  and  sublime  relations  to 
God,  will  be  revealed.  Poetry  will  become  receptive,  hopeful, 
prophetic.  Truth,  not  beauty,  nor  pleasure,  nor  power,  will 
be  the  great  end  of  thought.  Then  beauty,  and  power,  and 
joy,  will  shine  forth.  Then  languages  themselves  perhaps, 
which  were  made  many  through  sin,  will  draw  together  like  a 
long  alienated  brotherhood,  and  become  one,  as  they  were  once, 
and  there  will  be  one  tongue  among  men  on  earth,  as  there  is 
but  one  in  heaven. 
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SALEM,   Oct.    13,    1867. 
Hon.  D.  A.  White  : 
Dear  Sir, 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Salem  Athenaeum, 
held  on  the  tenth  of  October,  1857,  it  Avas  unanimously 

Voted,  That  the  lion.  D.  A.  White  be  requested  to  furnish  a  brief 
memoir  of  the  Plummer  family,  with  such  historical  reminiscences  of 
the  institutions  now  occupying  "  Plummer  Hall,"  as  he  may  deem  im- 
portant for  preservation,  to  be  published  in  connection  with  the  recent 
dedication  services. 

\ery  respectfully, 

GEO.   CHOATE, 
Fres,    Salem  Athenceinn. 


SALEM,    Oct.    M,    18o7. 
Dr.  G.  Choate, 

President  of  the  Salem  Athenaeum  : 
Dear  Sir, 

I  have  had  the  honor  to  receive  your  communication 
of  a  vote  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Salem  Athenaeum,  requesting  me  to 
furnish  a  brief  memoir  of  the  Plummer  family,  e^c.  It  will  aiford  mc 
great  pleasure  to  comply  with  the  request  of  the  Trustees,  so  far  as  I 
can  with  the  information  which  I  may  be  able  to  obtain  on  the  subject. 

Very  respectfully  your?. 

I).  A.  WHITE. 
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It  is  with  some  reluctance  that  I  undertake  to  prepare  a 
Memoir  of  the  kte  Dr.  Plummer's  family,  for  I  am  but  too 
sensible  of  my  inability  now  to  do  it  with  tolerable  satisfaction  ; 
and  I  have  not  the  means  which  would  have  enabled  me  at  any 
time  to  do  it  properly.  But  I  am  induced  to  attempt  a 
compliance  with  the  request  which  the  Trustees  of  the  Salem 
Athenaeum  have  done  me  the  honor  to  make,  because  I  can 
think  of  nobody  now  living  who  better  knew  the  last  surviving 
member  of  this  family  at  the  happy  period  of  her  life  wdien 
she  shone  in  the  society  which  she  adorned  as  a  star  of  the  first 
brilliancy,  and  at  a  later  period  when,  retired  from  all  society, 
she  meditated  those  acts  of  public  munificence  which  will 
immortalize  her  name. 

This  remarkable  family  have  too  many  claims  upon  our 
respect  and  gratitude  to  be  neglected  without  dishonor  to 
ourselves.  Their  virtues  alone  are  sufficient  to  endear  their 
memory,  their  sad  and  diversified  misfortunes  excite  a  deep 
sympathy,  while  the  munificence  which  has  given  us  Plummer 
Hall, — a  munificence  to  which  all  the  members  who  lived  to 
exert  their  influence  in  some  measure  contributed. — entitles  the 
whole  family  to  a  grateful  commemoration.  It  affords  me 
heartfelt  pleasure  to  participate  in  such  a  just  and  grateful 
commemoration — and  I  the  more  gladly  do  this  in  the  manner 
proposed  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Athenaeum,  because  it  is  sub- 
stantially in  accordance  with  the  kind  request  previously  made 
to  me  by  the  author  of  the  beautiful  and  touching  discourse, 
delivered  at  the  dedication  of  the  Hall,— that   I  would  on  the 
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same  auspicious  occasion  express  my  views  in  relation  to  certain 
topics  of  historical  and  local  interest,  which  he  could  but 
slightly  notice. 

The  name  of  Plummer  will  always  be  dear  to  the  people  of 
Salem ;  and  the  memory  of  Caroline  Plummer  will  never 
cease  to  be  honored  so  long  as  the  people  appreciate  the  value 
of  learning,  science,  virtue,  or  social  happiness.  The  amount 
of  her  public  benefactions,  and  the  nature  and  importance  of 
their  several  objects,  entitle  her  to  be  regarded  as  the  most 
bountiful  contributor  for  the  promotion  of  the  real  and  perma- 
nent welfare  of  Salem  that  has  yet  appeared.  Though  her 
benefactions  were  not  limited  to  Salem,  yet  all  provide  means 
of  intellectual  and  moral  improvement  which  will,  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  enure  to  the  benefit  of  its  inhabitants. 

The  completion  of  Plummer  Hall  forms  a  new  era  in  the 
intellectual  and  literary  history  of  Salem.  Other  eras,  of  like 
importance  for  the  time,  have  preceded  it,  but  this  is  the  noblest 
of  all,  inasmuch  as  the  object  now  attained  carries  out  and 
crowns  the  spirit  of  all  in  the  noblest  manner.  A  beneficent 
public  spirit  in  regard  to  the  means  of  improvement  and  edu- 
cation has  existed  in  Salem  from  the  beginning,  and  has 
worthily  exerted  itself  as  exigencies  called  it  forth.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  trace  its  operations  from  the  first  settlement  of 
the  town  to  the  present  condition  of  our  public  schools  and 
other  literary  and  benevolent  institutions ;  but  necessary  brevity 
forbids  it.  We  can  now,  as  preliminary  to  a  notice  of  the 
Plummer  family,  only  glance  at  some  of  the  beneficent 
agencies  leading  ultimately  to  the  establishment  of  the  Salem 
Athenaeum  and  the  gift  of  Plummer  Hall. 

Our  first  glance  must  be  at  the  first  great  transaction  in  the 
settlement  of  the  town, — the  foundation  of  the  Church, — for 
profound  wisdom  as  well  as  ardent  piety  marked  that  memora- 
ble transaction.  Francis  Higginson,  "  the  father  and  the  pattern 
of  the  New  England  clergy,"  as  he  is  justly  called,  being 
appointed  to  draw  up  a  confession  of  faith  and  covenant,  pro- 
duced a  document  which,  while  it  formed  an  admirable  manual 
of  Christian  faith  and  duty,  embodied  the  principle  of  improve- 
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raent  and  pro;Tres3.  and  recognized  the  Importance  of  a  right 
education  of  children.  His  brave  compeer,  Governor  Endicott, 
Jieartily  co-operated  Avith  liim.  and  subsequently  took  a  provi- 
dent care  for  the  education  of  poor  children  at  the  expense  of 
the  town.  Salem,  as  Dr.  Bentley,  in  his  Description  of  the 
Town,  remarks,  well  deserves  the  praise  of  leading  in  the 
establishment  of  schools.  Our  town  certainly  has  been  blest 
above  most  others  in  the  wisdom,  learning,  piety  and  energy  of 
its  founders,  and  the  leading  men  among  its  early  settlers.  At 
the  very  moment  for  setting  up  a  grammar  school,  arrived  John 
Fiske,  a  learned  scholar  and  divine  from  Cambridge  University? 
and  admirably  qualified  for  the  work.  Among  his  earliest 
pupils  was  George  Downing,  who  was  a  graduate  in  the  first 
class  of  Harvard  College,  and  afterwards  so  famous  abroad. 
Edward  Norris,  junior,  son  of  the  minister  of  that  name,  was 
a  pupil  whom  he  fully  educated,  and  who  succeeded  him  in  the 
Grammar  School,  and  kept  it  above  forty  years.  ''  Charity  and 
economy,"'  says  Dr.  Bentley,  "began  together  in  Salem,  and 
as  they  w^ere  nursed  together,  so  they  have  grown  up  together." 
The  Grammar  School  was  among  the  first  objects  of  a  generous 
charity,  growing  out  of  strict  economy.  Hugh  Peters,  too, 
arrived  just  as  his  enlightened  zeal  was  wanted  for  the  promo- 
tion of  commerce  and  the  useful  arts.  AYhatever  might  have 
been  thought  of  him  in  Old  England,  here  his  zeal  was 
according  to  knowledge  and  wisely  directed.  He  proved  himself 
an  able  statesman  and  powerful  friend  of  the  whole  colony,  as 
■well  as  a  popular  preacher  and  an  energetic  benefactor  of  Salem. 
His  effective  influence  gave  an  impulse  to  industry  and  enter- 
prise in  every  direction. 

As  commerce  flourished  merchants  arose,  many  of  whom, 
from  their  habitual  economy,  had  both  the  means  and  the 
generosity  to  help  the  cause  of  education  and  promote  the 
general  welfare.  In  proof  of  this  we  need  to  refer  only  to  a 
single  family — that  of  the  Brownes — whose  charities  through 
successive  generations  flowed  so  freely  in  aid  of  education, 
learning,  religion,  and  the  poor.  William  Browne, — truly,  as 
he  was  nftcrwnrd  styled,  the  honorable  William  Browne, — was 
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here  with  Fiske  and  Peters,  to  catcli  the  love  of  learning  from 
the  one,  and  the  spirit  of  commerce  from  the  other,  ITe 
certainly  possessed  both  in  an  eminent  degree,  and  for  more 
than  half  a  century  was  distinguished  as  a  successful  merchant 
and  a  liberal  promoter  of  learning.  He  was  born  in  England. 
as  stated  by  Dr.  Bentley,  in  1607,  and  came  over  with  his  wife 
in  1635,  residing  in  Salem  till  his  death  in  1688.  "  He  left,^' 
says  Dr.  B.,  "a  donation  of  £150  to  Harvard  College,  and 
gave  XlOO  at  its  foundation.  He  gave,  besides,  XI 00  for 
poor  scholars.  He  gave  X50  to  the  Grammar  School  in  Salem, 
X50  to  the  poor,  besides  <£50  to  the  school  in  Charlestown, 
(where  his  son  Joseph  Browne  was  minister),  and  other  sums 
to  pious  uses.''  His  faithful  services  too  were  given  in  various 
important  offices  of  public  trust.  His  sons,  William  and 
Benjamin  Browne,  nobly  followed  his  example,  as  did  several 
of  his  grandsons  and  other  descendants,  whose  generous  public 
spirit  is  well  known  and  gratefully  remembered  by  the  people 
of  Salem.  The  objects  commended  by  the  example  of  their 
honored  ancestor  received  their  special  regard.  To  make  the 
Grammar  School  a  free  school  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the 
fiivorite  designs  of  these  eminent  benefactors  of  the  town.  The 
William  Browne,  whose  name  appears  among  the  founders  of 
the  Social  Library,  in  1760,  was  of  the  fifth  generation,  and 
like  his  ancestor,  the  first  William  Browne,  was  styled  "  hon- 
orable," having  been  one  of  his  majesty's  council.  We  should 
of  course  expect  to  find  that  he  was  loyal  to  the  government, 
and  of  too  lofty  a  spirit  to  brook  dictation  in  matters  pertaining 
to  principle  and  public  duty.  Having  left  the  country  as  a 
loyalist,  he  was  afterwards  governor  of  Bermudas,  and  lived  to 
enter  upon  the  present  century. 

Other  contemporary  families  might  be  named,  of  equal  or 
superior  distinction  in  the  history  of  Salem,  who,  if  less 
remarkable  for  their  difi'usive  charities,  were  actuated  by  a  like 
public  spirit  and  not  less  zealous  in  promoting  the  higher 
interests  of  the  town  as  well  as  its  commercial  prosperity.  A 
bare  mention  of  the  founders  of  the  Social  Library,  just  alluded 
to,  Pickraan,  Orne,  Curwen,  Higginson,  Pynchon,  Oliver,  and 


others,  especially  Edward  Augustus  Holyoke,  would  at  once 
bring  them  to  our  grateful  recollection,  and  sbo\Y  to  what  sort 
of  men  Salem  was  indebted  for  the  institution  of  the  Social 
Library,  the  Philosophical  Library,  and  ultimately  the  Salem 
Athenaeum. 

The  Social  Library  formed  an  era  in  our  literary  history.  It 
sprung  from  a  literary  and  philosophical  culture  rather  than 
from  a  common  want  felt  by  the  people  at  large.  The  Bible 
was  in  the  hands  of  all,  and  though  but  a  single  volume,  yet 
comprising  as  it  does  many  books,  containing  interesting 
sketches  of  history  and  biography,  and  the  finest  specimens  of 
poetry  and  eloquence,  with  lessons  of  wisdom  and  religious 
instruction,  adapted  to  every  condition  of  life,  was  to  them  a 
library  in  itself  This  sacred  volume  being  eagerly  read  by  the 
great  body  of  the  people,  left  little  time,  perhaps  little  desire 
for  miscellaneous  reading.  The  sound  judgment,  stability  and 
moral  strength,  for  which  the  New  England  character  was  so 
remarkable,  may  be  traced  to  the  faithful  use  of  the  Bible — the 
precious  library  with  which  every  family  was  furnished.  But 
as  the  number  of  those  increased  whose  occupations  afforded 
leisure  for  general  reading,  and  whose  intelligence  and  taste  led 
them  to  indulge  in  literary  pursuits  or  philosophical  inquiries, 
a  collection  of  various  books  for  general  use  became  important 
The  Social  Library  in  Salem  w^as  a  natural  result  of  th.. 
propitious  agencies  which  had  been  so  long  in  operation. 

Some  years  previous,  a  club  had  been  formed  in  Salem  for 
improvement  in  science  and  philosophy,  known  latterly  as  Dr. 
Ilolyoke's  Monday  Evening  Club,  so  called  from  his  being  the 
last  surviving  member,  or  from  his  having  had  a  leading  influence 
in  the  formation  of  it.  In  this  club  the  Social  Library  was 
projected,  and  its  members  were  among  the  original  subscribers. 
Dr.  Ilolyoke,  we  know,  was  conspicuous  in  both,  as  well  as  in 
the  Philosophical  Library,  afterwards  formed.  Some  knowledge 
of  the  members  of  this  club  and  its  proceedings  would  be  inter- 
esting to  the  studious  young  men  who  have  imbibed  their  love  of 
letters  and  science,  and  who  find  so  happy  a  resort  at  the 
Plummcr  ILill.     The  club,   like  that  of  Dr.  Franklin,  fornii-d 
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thirty  years  earlier  at  Philadelphia,  -svas  a  truly  philosophical 
society,  and  like  that  too,  as  ^ve  have  seen,  established  a  public 
subscription  library.  Franklin's  club  laid  the  foundation  oi 
the  American  Philosophical  Society,  as  well  as  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Library;  and  the  club  here,  but  for  the  disastrous  times 
that  followed,  might  have  been  equally  prosperous.  Several  of 
its  members— Dr.  Holyoke,  certainly,  and  Judge  Oliver— 
■were  among  the  founders  of  the  American  Academy  of  x\rts  and 
Sciences  ;  and  could  they  have  kept  together  they  might  have 
sooner  founded  such  an  academy  themselves.  Put  a  majority 
of  the  members  being  loyalists,  the  club  was  broken  up  at  the 
approach  of  the  American  revolution.  William  Browne,  who 
united  in  himself  the  virtues  and  the  wealth  of  his  family,  was 
obliged  to  leave  the  country  ;  and  so  too  was  Samuel  Curwen 
and  some  others.^^  Even  Dr.  Holyoke  and  Judge  Oliver  were 
discomforted  for  their  loyalty,  although  the  power  of  their 
reputation  and  their  virtues  saved  them  from  actual  annoyance. 
The  revolution,  however,  if  it  dissolved  the  club  and  brought 
the  Social  Library  to  a  stand,  proved  the  occasion  of  an  impor- 
tant accession  of  books.  The  celebrated  Kirwan  library, 
captured  and  brought  into  Beverly,  was  purchased  by  Dr. 
Holyoke  and  other  friends  of  science,  and  formed  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Philosophical  Library. 


*  For  interesting  notices  of  a  number  of  the  Salem  loyalists  seo 
"Journal  and  Letters  of  the  late  Samuel  Curwen,  Judge  of  Admiralty, 
&c.,  by  George  Atkinson  Ward,  A.M.,"  &c.  lion.  Lorenzo  Sabine,  in 
his  valuable  "  Bio;;;raphical  Sketches  of  American  Loyalists,"  speaks 
as  follows  of  Samuel  Curwen,  and  the  work  just  referred  to  :— "  Gradu- 
ated at  Harvard  University  in  1735.  lie  was  in  the  commission  of  the 
peace  for  thirty  years,  and  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolution,  a 
Judge  of  Admiralty.  He  went  to  England  in  1775,  remained  there 
until  1784,  when  he  returned  to  Salem,  where  he  passed  the  remainder 
of  his  days,  dying  in  1802,  at  the  age  of  eighty-six  years.  While  in 
exile,  he  kept  a  Journal,  which  has  lately  been  published,  and  is  an 
interesting  book  ;  its  editor,  the  accomplished  George  A.  Ward,  Esquire, 
of  New  York,  has  enriched  it  with  several  notices  of  his  relatives'  fellow 
loyalists,  and  thus  added  greatly  to  its  value.  No  work  extant  contains 
bO  much  information  of  the  unhappy  exiles  while  abroad."     p.  238. 
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Dr.  Hulyoke,  in    his  relation  to  these  libraries  as  well  as  in 
his  philosophical  taste  and  benevolent  character,  was  the  Frank- 
lin of  Salem.     He  had  more  accomplished  associates  here  than 
Franklin  found  in  Philadelphia,  and  a  like  influence  in  bringing 
them   into   co-operation  for  the   promotion  of  intellectual  and 
moral  improvement.     No  man,  perhaps,  ever  lived  so  long  in 
any  community  as  he  did  here,  the  object  of  such  constant  and 
affectionate   veneration.     His   influence  was  as  universal  as  it 
was  mild  and   efficacious.     Even  Deacon  Pickering,  the  Cato 
Censor  of  his  time,  could  make  no  complaint  of  Dr.  Holyoke, 
but  that  '•  every  body  spoke  well  of  him."     I  cannot  resist  the 
temptation   to   speak  of  this  true   philosopher    and    Christian 
philanthropist,  from  my  own  knowledge  and  experience.    When, 
fifty-four  years  ago,  I  came  from  Cambridge  to   Salem  for  a 
temporary  residence,   I  was  at  once  honored  by  his  hospitality, 
though  I  had  no  recommendation  to  his  attention  but  my  recent 
connection  with  Harvard  College.     My  thanksgiving  dinner  of 
that  year,  was  taken  w"ith  him   and   his    family,  and  I  well 
remember  the  agreeable  surprise  I  felt  on  finding  in  so  venerable 
a  character  a  companion  so  delightful.     When,  thirteen  years 
later,  I  became  permanently  settled  in  Salem,  I  found  at  all 
times  a  cordial  welcome  at  his  house,  and  was  honored  by  his 
society  at  mine  on  various  occasions,  which  made  his  presence 
particularly  desirable.     He  repeatedly  so  honored  me,  after  he 
was  ninety  years  old,   to  meet  numerous  friends  and  strangers, 
earnestly  desirous  to  see  him.     At  such  times,  if  not  the  gayest, 
he  was  among  the  most  genial  and  cheerful,  affable  and  frank 
in  conversation,  always  ready  to  impart  his  various  knowledge 
and  to  do  his  part  for  the  common  entertainment,   unconscious 
of  his  claims  to  distinction.     Yet  he  was  not  less  remarkable 
for  true  dignity  than  for  his  winning  kindness  and  courteous 
manners.     In  his  whole   character   he   was  genuine.     I  have 
known  him  in  many  different  positions,  but  in  none  where  he 
did  not  appear  a  model  character — a  model  for  imitation  as  a 
gentleman,  a  scholar,  a  Christian,  a  philanthrophist.     It  is  right 
and  just  that  >ve  should  honor  his  memory,  and  important  that 
our  young  students  who  aspire  as  he  did  in  his  youth  to  wisdom, 
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lcarnin<^  and  all  excellence,  should  know  his  character  and  the 
virtues  and  qualities  'v^hich  gave  him  his  eminent  success, — 
all  which  are  within  their  reach. 

Dr.  Holyoke's  pervading  influence  was  nowliere  more  effectual 
than  among  the  enlightened  and  wealthy  classes.  His  father- 
in-law,  the  first  honorable  B.  Pickman,  took  the  lead  in  forming 
the  Social  Library  with  his  subscription  of  twenty  guineas  for 
four  shares.  To  this  gentleman  the  following  passage  (written 
in  17T1,)  in  President  John  Adams's  Diary,  relates  :  "  Drank 
tea  at  Judge  Ropes's,  spent  the  evening  at  Colonel  Pickman's. 
He  is  very  sprightly,  sensible  and  entertaining."  Mr.  Adams, 
at  the  same  time,  speaks  of  Judge  Oliver,  another  subscriber, 
as  a  thoroughly  well  bred  gentleman.  More  than  one-third 
of  the  original  subscribers  were  graduates  of  Harvard  College, 
most  of  whom  were  active  associates  of  Dr.  Holyoke,  both  in 
deeds  and  influence;  for  instance,  Curwen,  Barnard,  Ropes, 
Pynchon,  Browne,  and  especially  Oliver, — best  known  as  the 
author  of  a  work  on  Comets — who  was  his  college  friend  and 
of  a  like  benevolent  spirit  and  love  of  philosophy  and  science. 
No  superior  body  of  scientific  men  could  have  been  found  at 
that  period  in  any  town  of  Massachusetts,  exclusive  of  the 
University. 

The  Social  Library,  simple  as  the  institution  now  appears, 
may  be  adduced  in  evidence  of  this  fact.  It  is  difficult  in  the 
present  abundance  of  books  and  libraries  to  appreciate  the 
importance  of  that  institution.  We  must  carry  ourselves  back 
to  that  period  of  time.  Dr.  Franklin,  in  his  autobiography, 
says,  that  when  he  established  himself  in  Pennsylvania,  "  there 
w^as  not  a  good  bookseller's  shop  in  any  of  the  colonies  to  the 
southward  of  Boston,"  And  after  speaking  of  the  subscription 
library  formed  by  himself  in  Philadeldhia  with  the  aid  of  his 
club,  in  1731,  he  adds:  "This  was  the  mother  of  all  the 
North  American  subscription  libraries  now  so  common.  It  is 
become  a  great  thing  itself,  and  continually  goes  on  increasing." 
The  Salem  subscription  library,  we  believe,  was  the  third  in  the 
colonies  after  the  Philadelphia  parent, — the  second  in  New 
England,    and   the  first  in   Massachusetts.     Dr.    Franklin's 


closing  remarks  on  tlie  subject  will  assist  us  in  estimnting  the 
importance  of  the  Salem  library  at  the  time.  ''  These  libraries," 
ho  says,  "  have  improved  the  general  conversation  of  the 
Americans,  made  the  common  tradesmen  and  farmers  as  intelli- 
gent as  most  gentlemen  from  other  countries,  and  perhaps  have 
contributed  in  some  degree  to  the  stand  so  generally  made 
throughout  the  colonies  in  defence  of  their  privileges." 

For  all  such  and  other  various  rich  benefits  from  the  same 
source  now  flowing  here  in  their  abundance,  we  are  largely  in- 
debted to  Dr.  Ilolyoke.  Besides  his  general  influence  and  agency, 
he  served  as  a  trustee  of  the  Social  Library  and  of  the  Philo- 
sophical Library  while  they  had  a  distinct  existence  ;  and  he  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Salem  Athenaeum,  and  its  president 
for  the  residue  of  his  long  life.  So  also,  ten  years  later,  when 
he  had  passed  the  age  of  ninety,  he  was  a  leading  founder  and 
the  president  while  he  lived  of  the  Essex  Historical  Society. 
The  Essex  County  Natural  History  Society  was  not  formed  till 
after  his  death,  but  the  studies  of  his  whole  life  were  promotive 
of  its  object,  and  we  may  well  imagine  the  lively  interest  which 
he  would  have  taken  in  the  union  of  these  societies  in  the  Essex 
Institute.  What  would  have  been  his  delight  to  behold  all  the 
literary  institutions  most  dear  to  him  in  Salem  brought  together 
and  happily  united  as  they  now  are  in  Plummer  Hall  !  His 
noble  portrait  which  dignifies  and  adorns  the  Hall,  while  it 
represents  his  presence,  seems  to  express  his  serene  satisfaction. 

The  foundation  of  the  Salem  Athenaeum  formed  a  very 
important  era  in  the  literary  history  of  the  town.  The  preceding 
libraries  were  not  founded  upon  principles  making  them  essen- 
tially and  permanently  public  institutions.  Either  of  them 
might  have  been  broken  up  at  any  time,  and  the  books  dispersed 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  proprietors.  The  act  incorporating  the 
Social  Library,  in  1797,  contained  no  provision  against  such  a 
result.  But  the  charter  of  the  Salem  Athenaeum  provides 
that  all  the  estate  of  the  corporation  "  shall  be  appropriated  for 
the  promotion  of  literature,  of  the  arts,  and  sciences,  and  not 
otherwise  ;"  rendering  the  proprietors  for  the  time  being  in  effect 
trustees,  with  no  personal  interest  in  the  books  or  other  property 
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of  the  institution  but  the  privilege  to  use  them,  and  the  right 
to  transfer  the  privilege  to  others.  With  such  a  consecration 
of  their  property  forever  to  a  public  use,  the  founders  assessed 
themselves  one  hundred  dollars  on  each  share  in  the  Athe- 
nseum  ;  and  thus  with  the  union  of  the  Social  and  Philosophical 
Libraries,  admitted  on  equitable  terms,  they  provided  a  rare 
and  valuable  collection  of  books,  which  Dr.  Bowditch  considered 
as  richer  in  works  of  science  than  was  that  of  the  Boston 
Athengeum,  in  1823,  when  he  removed  from  Salem  to  the 
metropolis.  The  debt  of  gratitude  due  to  the  liberal  and 
enlightened  founders  of  the  Salem  Athenreum  is  best  paid 
hy  a  faithful  use  of  the  privilege  they  have  transmitted,  and 
hy  following  their  example  of  generosity  and  public  spirit. 
The  example,  in  so  noble  a  cause,  of  such  men  as  Holyoke, 
Orne,  Pickman,  Bowditch,  Pickering,  Putnam,  Story,  Oliver, 
Tucker,  Treadwell,  Silsbee,  Saltonstall,  and  others  of  a  kindred 
spirit  and  character,  could  not  fail,  and  can  never  fail  to  attract 
delighted  followers.  Many  such  almost  immediately  appeared. 
One  of  the  earliest  was  a  distinguished  member  of  the  Plum- 
mer  family — a  member  to  whom  our  benefactress  wished  the 
chief  credit  of  her  great  donation  to  be  given.  Of  him  only 
can  we  now  speak  particularly. 

Ernestus  A.  Plumraer,  the  eldest  son  of  Dr.  Joshua 
Plummer,  having  passed  a  number  of  years  abroad  in  mercan- 
tile business  and  acquired  a  competent  fortune,  returned  to  this 
country  from  St.  Petersburg,  in  Russia,  where  he  had  last 
resided,  near  the  end  of  the  year  1813.  He  and  his  sister 
were  now  the  only  surviving  members  of  their  family.  The 
strength  of  their  mutual  attachment  sufficiently  appears  from 
the  following  passage  in  a  letter  from  him,  in  December  of  that 
year,  addressed  to  her,  then  in  Salem,— "  My  dear  Caroline, 
no  hours  pass  without  my  thinking  of  you  in  the  most 
affectionate  manner ;  and  when  you  tell  me  you  must  now  look 
to  me  for  the  whole  of  your  happiness,  1  feel  as  much  honored 
as  gratified.  You  may  calculate  on  my  presence  with  you, — 
my  attention  and  my  love, — and  if  these  can  afford  you 
happiness,  its  support  shall  not  be  slender."     On  taking  up 
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his  residence  in  Salem,  he  was  at  once  interested  in  the  Athe- 
najum  as  an  institution  exactly  adapted  to  afford  him  the 
resources  which  he  desired  to  find  for  the  gratification  of  his 
cultivated  taste  and  love  of  literature.  He  not  only  made 
himself  a  proprietor,  but  a  benefactor  by  donations  from  his 
private  library ;  and  continued  a  warm  friend  to  the  institution 
while  he  lived.  Upon  his  death,  in  1823,  his  sister  inherited 
his  estate  and  thus  became  possessed  of  all  the  property 
acquired  and  left  by  her  several  brothers. 

Mr.  Plummer  had  regarded  the  Athenneum  as  a  noble 
institution,  an  honor  and  a  blessing  to  Salem  ;  and  in  conversa- 
tion had  often  alluded  to  the  importance  of  a  suitable  building 
for  its  accommodation.  His  sister,  who  so  entirely  sympathised 
in  all  his  most  interesting  sentiments  and  views,  naturally 
made  this  the  first  object  of  her  beneficent  designs,  and 
cherished  it  in  her  heart  for  years,  till  she  had  some  misgivings 
from  doubts  excited  in  her  mind  as  to  the  permanency  of  the 
institution,  so  that  for  a  time  she  was  induced  to  think  more 
favorably  of  the  Cambridge  Observatory.  But  having,  from 
more  particular  inquiries,  satisfied  herself  that  the  Athenoeum 
by  its  charter  was  made  perpetual,  and  could  not  be  broken  up 
at  the  will  of  the  proprietors,  her  mind  settled  upon  her  first 
object  with  renewed  earnestness  from  the  hope  that  such  a 
building  as  she  contemplated  would  revive  an  animated  interest 
in  the  prosperity  of  the  institution.  As  her  prospect  of 
increased  means  extended  she  also  designed  a  professorship  at 
Harvard  College  for  the  moral,  physical  and  Christian  welfare 
of  the  students  ;  and  finally,  a  fiirm  school  of  reform  for  boys 
for  the  city  of  Salem,  her  means  having  more  than  doubled 
during  her  protracted  life. 

It  was  fortunate  that  Miss  Plummer  had  leisure  to  consider 
her  intended  gift  to  the  Athenaeum  in  all  its  bearings,  and 
wisdom  to  carry  it  out  with  enlarged  views  as  to  its  purposes. 
She  well  knew  that  other  scientific  and  literary  institutions  had 
sprung  up  in  Salem,  particularly  the  Essex  Historical  Society, 
and  the  Essex  County  Natural  History  Society,  brought 
together  and  incorporated  as  the  Essex  Institute,  and  she 
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comprehended  the  whole  within  the  scope  of  her  beneficent 
public  spirit.  The  "safe  and  elegant  building"'  therefore, 
which  she  designed  upon  so  liberal  a  scale  as  to  accommodate 
all  these  institutions,  should  be  regarded  as  of  equal  importance 
to  three  such  buildings,  one  for  each  of  the  three  first  named 
institutions ;  and,  truly,  of  superior  importance,  inasmuch  as 
each  institution  is  as  well  provided  for  as  it  could  have  been  by 
a  separate  building,  while  all  have  the  additional  advantage  of 
enjoying  each  others'  various  treasures. 

The  proprietors  of  the  Salem  Athenaeum,  who  in  their 
corporate  capacity  are  made  trustees  of  the  whole  building^ 
have  ample  accommodations  for  their  library  and  reading 
rooms,  together  with  the  gratification  afforded  by  the  books, 
documents,  and  portraits,  belonging  to  the  historical  depart- 
ment of  the  Essex  Institute,  and  the  rich  and  admirable 
collection  of  specimens  and  curiosities  of  nature  pertaining  to 
the  natural  history  department.  The  members  of  the  Essex 
Institute  too  have  as  complete  and  appropriate  accommodations 
for  each  of  these  departments  as  any  distinct  building  could 
furnish,  together  with  the  privilege  of  enjoying  the  books  of 
the  Athenaeum.  Nor  does  this  view  present  in  its  full 
importance  Miss  Plummer's  judicious  appropriation  of  her 
bountiful  gift. 

The  people  of  Salem  and  the  public  generally  can  now  find 
access  to  the  possessions  of  all  these  institutions  far  more 
advantageously  than  if  each  had  its  separate  mansion.  What- 
ever may  be  the  object  of  any  person's  inquiry  or  research,  it 
may  now  be  pursued  in  the  pleasantest  manner  without  the 
trouble  and  interruption  of  passing  from  one  place  or  building 
to  another. 

When  to  these  various  considerations  is  added  the  noble  fact, 
that  Miss  Plummer  in  all  her  public  benefactions  designed  to 
promote  the  best  good  of  man  and  society — the  improvement  of 
mind,  and  heart  and  character— we  can  hardly  value  her  gifts 
too  highly,  or  appreciate  her  character  too  dearly.  We  now 
turn  to  the  family  in  the  bosom  of  which  her  virtues  and 
affections  were  cherished  and  her  character  formed. 
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Dr.  Joshua  Plummer  ^vas  the  son  of  Samuel  and  Elizabeth 
Plummcr,  of  Gloucester,  and  was  born  in  that  town,  January 
25,  IToG.  lie  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1773; 
studied  medicine  and  settled  as  a  physician  in  his  native  town. 
In  1777  he  married  Olive  Lyman,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Isaac 
Lyman,  of  York,  and  sister  of  Theodore  Lyman,  the  late 
eminent  merchant  of  Boston.  Soon  after  the  revolutionary 
war,  Dr.  Flummer  removed  to  Salem,  where  he  died,  August 
21,  1791,  at  the  age  of  35 ;  and  where  Mrs.  Plummer 
died  in  1802,  in  the  47th  year  of  her  age.  They  had 
seven  children,  three  daughters  and  four  sons,  all  living  at 
the  decease  of  their  father  ;  whose  births  and  deaths  took 
place  as  follows  : 

Sopliia  Plummer,    born  September  6,  1778,    died  July  23,  1801. 

Caroline  Plummer,    born  January  13,  1780,  died  May  15,  1854.^- 

Ernestus  Augustus  Plummer,  born  Nov.  2,  1781,  died  Sept.  28,  1823. 

Octavius  Plummer,  born  September  27,  1783,  died  December,  1812. 

Theodore  Parsons  Plummer,  born  June  11,  1785,  died  Nov.  9,  1813. 

Lyman  Plummcr,  born  December  28,  178G,  died  June  12,  1805. 

Olivia  Plummer,  born  November  24,  1789,  died  January  15,  179G. 

Such  is  a  simple  record  of  the  Plummer  family.  The  oldest 
child  was  about  thirteen,  and  the  youngest  not  two  years 
old  at  the  time  of  the  father's  death.  With  this  famWj  of 
young  children,  upon  her  hands  and  her  heart,  Mrs.  Plummer 
had  no  means  for  their  support  from  her  husband's  estate,  who 
probably  derived  nothing  but  his  education  from  his  fither,  and 
whose  professional  income  had  been  barely  sufficient  for  his 
current  expenses.  Her  own  energy  and  character,  with  the 
faithful  and  affectionate  co-operation  of  her  children,  as  they 
became  able  to  assist  her,  were  her  main  resources.  On  these 
she  chose  to  rely  as  far  as  was  possible,  having  the  true  spirit 
of  self-reliance  and  wishing  to  cherish  the  same  spirit  in  her 
children.  This  feeling  of  a  common  interest  and  common 
duties  strengthened  their  attachment  to  each  other,  and  with 
their  suffering  in  common  from  severe  afflictions  produced  in 
their  sympathising  hearts  an  indissoluble  bond  of  union.     An 
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early  friend  of  Mrs.  Flummer,  a  venerable  and  excellent  lady 
still  living,  says,  that  she  does  not  believe  there  ever  existed 
among  any  relatives  a  stronger  mutual  affection  than  among 
the  members  of  this  bereaved  family.  Under  such  auspices 
were  nurtured  the  virtues  which  have  ultimately  proved  so  rich 
a  blessing  to  Salem.  Thus  distinguished,  this  remarkable 
family  not  only  deserves  our  gratitude,  but  is  worthy  of 
studious  attention,  as  a  striking  illustration  of  the  influence  of 
virtuous  poverty  in  the  education  of  children,  compared  with 
that  of  overflowing  wealth. 

Dr.  Plummer  left  college  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  and  at 
twenty-one  he  was  already  married  and  settled  in  his  pro- 
fession. He  probably  removed  from  Gloucester  to  Salem  about 
the  year  1785.  A  venerable  gentleman,  (Samuel  Cook,  Esq.) 
now  -living  in  Salem,  informs  us,  that  in  his  youth,  before 
going  to  sea,  he  passed  a  year  with  Dr.  Plummer — he  thinks 
about  1786 — who  then  lived  in  the  house  on  the  corner  of 
Barton  Square  and  Essex  street,  afterwards  owned  by  the  late 
Mr.  Abel  Lawrence.  Mr.  C.'s  chief  employment  was  in  the 
care  of  Dr.  Plummer' s  medicine  shop  and  posting  his  books. 
He  represents  the  Doctor  as  being  in  full  practice  and  in  high 
repute,  especially  as  a  surgeon, — a  lively,  generous  man,  who 
lived  well  and  hospitably,  often  inviting  him  to  remain  at 
dinner.  He  thus  became  acquainted  with  all  the  family.  Mrs. 
Plummer,  he  says,  was  a  very  fine  woman,  and  the  children 
attractive  and  interesting.  Upon  leaving  Dr.  Plummer,  Mr. 
C.  took  to  a  sea  life  and  recollects  nothing  more  of  him  or  his 
family. 

Dr.  Plummer  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  some  wit  and 
humor,  not  always  unmingled  with  satire,  and  to  have  been 
held  in  much  regard  by  scholars  and  professional  gentlemen,  as 
well  as  by  his  patients.  We  have  seen  some  humorous  verses, 
addressed  to  him  by  the  late  Kev.  Dr.  Clarke,  of  Boston,  one 
of  his  college  friends,  which  evince  a  cordial  friendship  both 
for  him  and  Mrs.  Plummer.  It  appears  also  that  Dr.  Plummer 
occasionally  wrote  verses  in  a  similar  strain.  He  was  evidently 
a  true  friend  of  science  and  literature.     In  the  Memoir  of  the 


late  Dr.  Ilolj^oke*  lie  is  noted  as  one  of  the  members  of  the 
Holyoke  club,  so  famous  for  its  scientific  as  well  as  social 
character  ;  and  also  a  proprietor  in  the  Philosophical  Library. 
It  is  observable  that  he  gave  to  one  of  his  sons  the  name  of 
Theodore  Parsons,  a  class-mate  and  medical  friend,  -who  was 
the  youngest  brother  of  the  late  Chief  Justice  Theophilus 
Parsons,  and  though  he  died  young,  was  one  of  the  original 
membeis  of  the  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  The  circum- 
stances here  alluded  to  indicate  the  character  of  Dr.  Plnmmer's 
early  friends,  and  so  may  serve  to  illustrate  his  own. 

In  domestic  life  he  has  been  traditionally  represented  as  less 
remarkable  for  thrifty  care  in  his  own  aftairs  than  for  his  zeal 
and  skill  in  the  duties  of  his  profession.  But  he  certainly 
cherished  a  lively  affection  for  his  wife  and  children.  As 
indicative  of  this  we  are  tempted  to  introduce  a  single  sentence, 
from  a  letter  which  contains  also  a  pleasant  allusion  to  our 
benefactress,  then  not  two  years  old.  The  letter  (without 
date)  was  written  sometime  in  1781,  to  his  wife,  when  on  a 
visit  with  their  elder  daughter  and  her  attendant  Ruthe,  to  her 
parents  in  York  : — "As  to  Sophia  you  full  well  know  how  1 
love  her.  I  feel  the  want  of  her  when  I  first  come  down  in  the 
morning.  Kiss  her  for  me — let  her  kiss  you  for  her  papa. 
Caroline  is  well  and  hearty,  but  is  more  fond  of  Iddj  than 
me; — for  the  first  two  days  she  cried  at  times,  calling  on 
mamma,  Jutte  and  Sopa,  but  she  has  forgotten  you  all."'  We 
may  also  be  allowed  to  take  a  fcAV  lines  from  some  verses, 
illustrative  of  himself  and  Mrs.  Plummer,  and  their  domestic 
life, — which  were  addressed  by  him  to  their  sister,  Mary 
Lyman,  who  afterwards  became  the  wife  of  Rev.  Dr.  Buck- 
minster  of  Portsmouth  : 

"  Stoop  down  ye  breezes  as  ye  gently  move 
And  on  your  pinions  bear  a  brother's  love  ; 
To  my  Maria's  ear  the  following  song 
Will  meet  a  welcome  'midst  the  gayest  thronp;. 


*  There  called  Dr.  Erncstus  Plummer. 
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A  little  fire  the  evening's  cold  dispels, 
Olivia's  presence  every  sorrow  quells. 
Her  lucid  soul  shines  through  each  misty  cloud, 
Where  once  I  sigh  I  ten  times  laugh  aloud." 

He  then  describes  the  "  luxurious  board."  with  other  usual 
accompaniments  of  abundant  wealth, — which  Mary  might  then 
have  been  witnessinoj  amono-  her  affluent  friends  in  Boston,  and 
contrasting  them  with  the  simple  viands  "  Olive's  hands  pre- 
pare,"— emphatically  declares, — "we  are  happier  than  our 
betters."  Mrs.  Plummer's  education  must  have  prepared  her 
to  adorn  such  a  life  as  her  husband  thus  poetically  preferred. 
Her  parents  lived  such  a  life  and  gave  to  it  a  charm  by  their 
virtues. 

In  Mrs.  Lee's  Memoirs  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Buckminster  and  of 
his  son,  Rev.  J.  S.  Buckminster,  we  find  a  beautiful  passage 
relating  to  the  mother,  from  which  we  copy  the  following 
portion: — "Madam  Lyman  was  a  most  lovely  example  of 
attractive  old  age.  She  retained  the  vivacity,  the  quickness  of 
perception,  the  gentle  dignity,  and  the  winning  sweetness, 
which  we  are  apt  to  think  belong  exclusively  to  the  younger 
periods  of  life.  She  had  been  educated  by  Mr.  Moody,  of 
York,  one  of  the  distinguished  Puritan  divines  of  our  country, 
and  she  was  familiar  with  the  old  English  Poets  ;  quotations 
from  which  she  would  frequently  introduce  into  familiar 
conversation." 

Dr.  Hemmenway,  in  a  "'  Sermon  preached  at  York,  March 
16,  1810,  at  the  interment  of  the  Rev.  Isaac  Lyman,  who 
deceased  March  13,  in  the  86th  year  of  his  age  and  the  61st 
year  of  his  ministry," — after  observing  that  Mr.  Lyman  had 
desired  "  that  his  character  should  be  touched  very  slightly,  if 
any  mention  of  it  should  be  made," — represents  him  as  a  man 
of  solid  talents,  a  sound  and  sagacious  judgment,  of  great 
probity,  universally  loved  and  respected  by  such  as  knew  him, 
and  that  his  religion  was  orthodoxy  and  charity  united.  His 
ministry  and  that  of  his  predecessor,  Mr.  Moody,  amounted  to 
a  hundred  and  ten  years.  Mrs.  Lyman  survived  her  husband 
a  number  af  years,  beloved  and  honored  by  her  descendants. 


Mrs.  Plummcr's  genuine  domestic  and  social  virtues  and 
richly  cultivated  understanding,  for  ^vhich  she  was  so  highly 
esteemed,  "would  seem  the  natural  result  of  the  early  influences 
of  her  parental  home,  with  the  enlightened  society  that  "was 
attracted  to  it.  Such  a  home  of  course  remained  delightful 
through  life,  and  her  children  enjoyed  with  her  the  pleasure  of 
frequent  and  long  visits  to  it ;  and  she  took  care  to  impress 
upon  them  the  importance  of  improving  the  privilege  and 
receiving  the  valuable  instruction  which  their  grandparents 
were  so  ready  to  give. 

Not  long  after  Dr.  Plummer's  death,  Mary  Lyman  became 
Mrs.  Buckminster,  and  removed  to  Portsmouth, — thus  affording 
another  delightful  place  of  occasional  resort  for  Mrs.  Plummer 
and  her  family.  Rev.  Dr.  B.  possessed  every  quality  to 
render  him  interesting  as  a  friend  and  brother.  Dr.  Oliver 
Keating,  latterly  a  merchant  of  Boston,  married  another  sister, 
and  proved  himself  a  sincere  and  constant  friend  to  Mrs. 
Plummer  and  all  her  children.  Her  biotlier  Theodore  was  of 
course  an  unfailing  friend,  and  his  mansion  house,  whether  at 
Waltham  or  in  Boston,  was  always  open  to  her  with  a 
cordial  welcome  both  from  him  and  Mrs.  Lyman.  So  remark- 
able indeed  Avas  Mrs.  Plummer's  power  to  entertain  intellectual 
company,  that  her  brother  was  proud  as  well  as  desirous  of  her 
presence  whenever  he  had  such  company  to  be  entertained  ;  and 
this  at  that  period  was  almost  daily.  Having  such  relatives 
and  friends  together  with  many  other  true  friends  in  Salem 
and  elsewhere,  Mrs.  Plummer  and  her  children  seemed  to 
enjoy  every  advantage  in  social  life,  except  the  possession  of 
money  in  their  own  independent  right.  This  privation  doubt- 
less was  keenly  felt,  but  it  served  to  stimulate  their  enterprise, 
industry  and  spirit  of  economy,  and  so  proved  ultimately  best 
for  the  public  if  not  for  themselves.  Mrs.  Plummer,  who  had 
removed  to  the  house  in  Essex  street,  next  but  one  above 
Hamilton  street,  received  into  her  family  several  professional 
gentlemen  as  boarders,  among  whom  was  Mr.  Putnam,  after- 
wards a  Judge  of  our  Supreme  Judicial  Court ;  and  both  ho 
and  Mrs.   Putnam  became  her  sincere  and  stead fiist  friends. 
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They  were  also  among   the   best  and  most  valued  friends  of 
Caroline  through  all  her  severe  trials. 

For  a  number  of  the  last  years  of  her  life  Mrs.  Plummer 
suftered  much  from  a  liver  complaint  ;  but  she  never  ceased 
her  watchful  care  of  the  family.  Some  of  her  letters  to  her 
daughter  Caroline  remain,  but  unfortunately  not  one  of  Caro- 
line's to  her.  These  letters  are  mostly  -without  date, — hastily 
written,' — natural  and  easy  as  conversations  with  a  child,  ye^ 
full  of  intelligence  and  genuine  affection,  with  not  an  unkind 
expression  or  sentiment  in  regard  to  any  human  being.  They 
give  a  more  pleasing  impression  of  the  writer  than  is  often 
received  from  letters  of  greater  pretension. 

For  five  years  after  Dr.  Plummer's  death  the  family  of 
children  remained  entire,  and  appear  to  have  given  their  mother 
a  great  deal  of  happiness  by  their  good  conduct  and  promising 
characters.  Olivia,  the  youngest  child,  died  first,  and  in  five 
years  more,  that  is,  in  1801,  Sophia,  the  eldest,  died, — both 
taken  away  as  their  father  had  been  by  consumption.  The 
mother  had  already  become  so  great  an  invalid  as  to  excite  the 
solicitude  of  all  her  friends  and  the  distressing  apprehensions 
of  her  young  family  to  whom  she  was  so  dear  and  so  impor- 
tant. Caroline,  in  whom  she  placed  entire  confidence,  assumed 
the  care  of  the  family  during  the  journies  and  visits  which  her 
mother's  state  of  health  required  her  to  make.  York,  Ports- 
mouth and  Waltham  were  all  attractive  to  her,  and  her  friend^ 
at  each  of  these  places  were  eager  to  afibrd  her  every  attention 
and  gratification  that  could  be  conducive  to  her  health,  while 
Caroline  strove  to  supply  her  place  at  home  so  as  to  make  her 
feel  easy  in  prolonging  her  visits,  as  she  often  did  at  the  urgent 
desire  both  of  her  daughter  and  her  friends.  After  being 
thus  led  to  prolong  one  of  her  pleasant  visits  at  Waltham  seven 
weeks,  she  writes  to  Caroline — "  Had  Ibeen  told  that  I  should 
be  absent  from  home  seven  weeks^  I  should  no  more  have 
believed  it  than  that  I  should  as  many  years.  I  long  to  see 
you  all — when  I  shall  I  will  not  again  say."  At  another  time 
she  writes — "  I  am  very  much  pleased  to  hear  that  you  go  on 
so  well  at  home,  and  you  may  depend  upon  it  I  shall  be  willing 


to  give  you  your  turn  when  I  return,  as  I  expect  to  be  well 
enough  to  take  care  of  the  family." 

We  have  no  better  means  of  showing  the  early  conduct  and 
character  of  the  brothers  as  well  as  of  the  sister  than  by  their 
mother's   letters ;  W'e  therefore  add  a  few  very  brief  extracts, 
though  we  cannot  give  the  dates.     Mrs.    Plummcr   seems   to 
have   had  nothing  but  pleasure  from  the  behavior  of  lier  chil- 
dren at  home,   during   her  necessary   absences,   while  always 
manifesting  a  lively  concern  for  tlieir  improvement.     It  would 
seem  that  her  care  for  them   was  well  repaid.     The  only  allu- 
sion to   a   fault   in   any   of  her   children   is  contained  in  the 
following   passage,    from   a   letter   to   Caroline,    when    about 
thirteen  years  old,  and  on  a  visit  at  her  uncle  Lyman's  : — "  I 
have  received  two   letters   from   my   dear   Caroline — both    of 
which  pleased  me  very  much  except  the  handwriting.     Accus- 
tom   yourself    to   writing    a   plain   hand,  —  it   is     of    much 
consequence  to  those  to  whom  you  write,   and  it  ought  to  be 
pleasing  to  yourself  if  for  no  other   reason  than  that  it  will 
gratify  your  mamma,  who  most  sincerely  loves  you,  and  whose 
first  wish  is  the  improvement  of  her  children."'    Mrs.  Plummer 
again  alludes  to  the  subject  in  a  letter  to  Caroline  when  on  a 
visit  at  York  : — ''  I  want  very  much  to  know  how  you  employ 
your  time — hope  you  will  not  acquire  a  habit  of  idleness  from 
the  circumstance  of  not  being  obliged  to  be  industrious.     As  to 
your   handwriting  I    shall   say    nothing   about   it — as   to   be 
sensible  of  our  faults  must  be  the  first  step  towards  amend- 
ment,— which  you  seem  fully  to  6e."     These  monitions  appear 
to   have  been   effectual,  for    Caroline's    handwriting  became 
remarkably  plain  and  distinct.     When  she  was  about  fourteen 
years  old,  and  on  a  visit  at  York,   her  mother  wrote  to  her  a 
letter  containing  the  following  passage  : — "  You  must  write  by 
every  opportunity.    I  want  to  see  you  more  than  I  can  express. 
I  hope  you  pass  your  time  in  a  manner  agreeable  and  useful — 
you  know  now  is  the  time   for  improvement.     I  know  your 
grandpapa  and  grandma  will  give  you  all  the  instruction  in 
their  power,  which  is  a  great  deal.     Olivia  very  often  says,  "  I 
long  to  see  Caddy, — and  says,  I  wish  Ma  you  would  call  me 
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Caroline.'^  From  another  letter  to  Caroline,  when  visitlns;  at 
York,  Vie  take  the  following  : — "If  you  were  here  you  might 
copy  this  as  you  have  often  clone  for  me,  I  miss  you  much  in 
this  as  in  many  other  things.  Ruthe  and  the  children  send 
love  and  want  to  see  you  very  much.  This  from  your  mamma^ 
■who  most  sincerely  loves  you  and  more  ardently  wishes  your 
happiness  than  her  own." 

When  quite  a  child  Caroline  was  sometimes  a  visitor  in  the 
family  of  Rev.  John  Murray,  at  Gloucester,  afterwards  of 
Boston.  Mrs.  Murray  was  a  superior  woman,  and  one  of 
Mrs.  Plummer's  excellent  friends.  While  Caroline  was  on 
one  of  her  visits  with  this  lady,  her  mother  writes  to  her  from 
AValtham,  among  other  things  as  follows  : — "  My  best  love  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Murray.  I  feel  very  grateful  for  their  kind 
attentions  to  you,  and  shall  be  very  happy  if  it  is  ever  in  my 
power  to  make  any  return  by  attentions  to  their  dear  little 
Julia.  We  have  on  Friday  a  large  party  of  gentlemen  to 
dine, — after  which  I  shall  return  home  and  enjoy  a  more 
retired  life  with  my  dear  little  ones,  whom  I  long  more  than  I 
can  express  to  see."  The  following  is  from  a  letter  written  by 
Mrs.  Plummer,  when  visiting  her  sister,  Mrs.  Keating,  at 
Kennebunk,  8th  September,  (year  omitted)  : — ''  My  heart  is 
made  glad  by  the  accounts  you  give  me  from  home.  I  ever 
feel  as  though  I  had  as  much  pleasure  to  expect  from  my 
family  as  their  situation  will  at  any  time  admit  of,  as  they  ever 
appear  disposed  to  add  to  my  happiness,  and  it  could  not  be 
in  their  power  to  do  it  so  j)erjectly  as  hy  conducting  icclir 
We  here  take  a  single  sentence  from  a  letter  written  to  her 
sister,  Mary  Lyman,  showing  that  Mrs.  Plummer  doubtless 
paid  a  proportionate  attention  to  the  manners  as  well  as 
principles  of  her  children,  in  regard  to  both  of  which  she 
appears  to  have  been  so  successful : — "  Manners  I  think  a  very 
essential  part  of  education.  Separate  from  the  strictest  rules 
of  morality,  I  know  of  no  one  quality  that  gains  the  love  and 
respect  of  the  best  part  of  mankind  so  universally  as  that  of 
polite  manners." 

The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  letters  to  Caro- 
line, written  by  Mrs.  Plummer  while  on  visits  at  her  brother 
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Ly man's  in  Walthauij  probably  during  her  last  illness  :  — 
''  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  you  go  on  so  smoothly — if  my 
advice  Avere  necessary^  I  have  been  so  long  absent  that  I 
could  not  give  it.  I  am  delighted  to  hear  the  boys  are  so 
good."  Soon  after  her  arrival  at  Waltham,  on  one  of  these 
visits,  Mrs.  Plummer  -VNTites  to  Caroline  as  follows: — "You 
may  judge  of  my  health  when  I  tell  you  I  arose  a  little  after 
five  this  morninf; — and  such  an  air  as  I  breathed — an  air  that 
would  almost  revive  the  dead  !  *  *  I  could  hardly 
suppose,  from  the  appearance  of  things  around  me,  that 
diseases  or  distress  of  any  kind  ever  was  or  ever  could  be 
introduced  in  any  part  of  the  world."  No  remaining  letter 
appears  more  probably  the  last  than  the  one  from  w^hich  the 
following  extract  is  taken  : — "  My  dear  Caroline,  I  received 
your  obliging  letter  last  evening  and  feel  much  satisfied  that 
you  are  all  doing  so  well.  As  to  myself  I  think  I  feel  nearly 
as  well  as  ever.  I  am  sometimes  troubled  with  a  little  pain  in 
my  side,  or  I  should  certainly  forget  that  disease  had  ever 
visited  this  globe.  It  seems  to  me  as  if  this  was  the  land  of 
enchantment.  We  have  had  company  every  day  except 
Monday.  I  ride  every  day  as  long  and  as  often  as  I  please — 
it  seems  impossible  for  me  not  to  recover  w^ith  the  air,  diet,  and 
agreeable  attentions  I  receive  from  every  one." 

It  may  be  interesting  to  know  something  of  Mrs.  Plummer's 
religious  views.  She  appears  to  have  taken  the  whole  of  one 
part  of  her  father's  religion,  as  described  by  Dr.  Ilemmen- 
way — "  orthodoxy  and  charity  united," — with  very  little  of 
the  other  part.  Her  real  views  on  this  important  subject  may 
be  best  learned  from  a  letter  (without  date)  to  her  father, 
written  probably  soon  after  the  birth  of  her  last  child,  in 
answer  to  one  from  him.  After  expressing  the  pleasure  it 
gave  her  to  know  that  she  was  remembered  by  her  parents  with 
tender  affection,  she  says,  in  reference  to  her  father's 
mention  of  her  increased  cares:  —  "I  have  a  very  kind 
assistant  in  Ruthe,  whom  I  highly  esteem ;  in  general  I  feel 
myself  very  willing  to  be  carefully  employed  for  the  good  of 
my  flimily,.  and  I  hope  I  shall  be  enabled  to  give  them  those 
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examples  and  instructions  which  -will  be  serviceable  to  them 
here,  and  give  them  pleasing  ideas  of  a  happy  existence 
hereafter."'  She  then  proceeds  as  follows : — "  It  gives  me 
pain  to  know  that  I  have  made  you  sorry  upon  any  occasion — 
though  perhaps,  dear  sir,  you  have  as  little  reason  to  regret  my 
acquaintance  with  the  person*  you  mention  as  for  any  action  of 
my  life.  If  you  receive  the  ordinances  as  necessary  to  salva- 
tion, I  think  I  can  venture  to  say  that  the  doctrine  preached 
by  him  has  not  prevented  my  partaking  of  them.  I  don't 
know  that  baptism,  in  the  way  that  it  is  commonly  made  use 
of,  is  any  where  recommended  in  the  N.  T.,  and  think  I  am 
sure  it  is  not  commanded.  I  have  ever  thought  that  the 
example  of  our  Saviour,  in  that  respect,  must  be  the  most 
proper,  as  that  must  be  an  act  of  the  person.  I  own  I  can 
conceive  it  in  no  sort  essential  that  a  public  dedication  of  a 
child  should  be  made  in  order  to  its  being  an  acceptable 
offering  to  the  Deity.  As  to  the  sacrament,  I  have  ever 
viewed  it  with  love  and  respect ;  and  nothing  has  prevented 
my  accepting  thai  kind  invitation, — '  Do  this  in  remembrance 
of  me' — but  the  necessity  of  a  declaration  of  a  particular  set 
of  tenets,  which  perhaps  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  believe. 
Could  I  without  any  form  or  ceremony,  when  I  felt  disposed, 
receive  the  bread  and  wine,  not  as  a  command,  but  as  a  high 
privilege,  be  assured  I  should  joyfully  accept  it."  In  a  letter 
written  at  the  same  time,  to  her  sister,  Mary  Lyman,  Mrs. 
Plummer  says  : — "  The  immortality  of  the  soul  I  think  I  feel 
within  me  ;  and  that  I  shall  be  happy,  not  from  my  own 
deserts  but  from  the  goodness  of  the  author  of  my  existence, 
gives  me  that  tranquillity  of  mind  which  the  world  cannot  give 
or  take.  Did  I  depend  entirely  upon  myself,  how  miserable 
should  I  feel,  for  how  incapable  do  I  know  myself  of  doing  any 
thing  worthy  of  future  bliss.  But  I  hope  it  will  be  in  my 
power  to  conduct  in  such  a  manner  as  to  evince  my  gratitude 
for  such  prospects." 


*  Doubtless  the  Ilev.  John  Murray,   the  Univcrsalist  preacher,  first 
of  Gloucester,  afterwards  of  Boston. 
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Mrs.  Plummer  died  within  seven  months  after  her  eldest 
daughter.  The  Salem  Gazette,  of  Feb.  15,  1802,  in  recording 
the  sad  event,  observes,  that  she  sustained  a  long  and  painful 
illness  with  uncommon  fortitude,  and  died  as  she  had  lived,  a 
pattern  of  female  excellence. 

Caroline,  the  only  surviving  daughter,  was  now  left  alone, 
with  her  four  brothers,  who  looked  up  to  her  with  mingled 
respect  and  affection,  and  who  were  regarded  by  her  with  the 
tenderness  of  parental  as  well  as  sisterly  love. 

In  1803,  I  became  a  resident  in  Salem  for  about  a  year, 
during  which  I  had  the  pleasure  to  enjoy  a  friendly  acquaint- 
ance w^ith  Miss  Plummer.  A  classmate  and  friend,  whom  I 
found  here,  in  speaking  of  the  interesting  persons  I  should 
meet  in  the  society  of  Salem,  described  Caroline  Plummer  as 
eminently  distinguished  by  her  intellectual  gifts  and  graces, 
and  her  powers  of  conversation.  Such  I  found  was  her  reputa- 
tion among  the  best  people  in  Salem,  and  such  upon  personal 
acquaintance  was  my  own  decided  impression.  This  distinction 
was  the  natural  result  of  her  line  endowments  and  the  social 
influences  under  which  she  had  lived  and  been  educated.  Her 
education,  taking  the  word  in  its  broadest  sense,  though  simple, 
"was  of  a  high  order.  Her  only  school  teachers  were  Mrs.  and 
Miss  Higginson,  who  were  among  the  best  and  most  truly  r-efined 
women  of  that  day  in  New  England.  Of  a  similar  character 
were  her  associates  at  her  mother's  table  and  fireside,  and  in 
the  various  families  where  she  was  a  privileged  visitor  and 
inmate.  When  with  her  grandparents  at  York  she  must  have 
had  substantial  literary  instruction  and  been  under  influences 
conducive  to  the  high  moral  principles  for  which  she  was  ever 
remarkable.  In  her  character  and  attainments  she  strikingly 
resembled  her  grandmother  Lyman,  as  described  by  Mrs.  Lee. 
She  had  cultivated  the  same  familiarity  with  the  British  poets, 
extended  doubtless  to  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  English 
literature  generally.  In  Salem  her  friends  and  companions 
were  of  the  choicest  character.  From  infancy  to  maturity 
indeed  she  appeared  to  have  known  no  other.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Bowditch,  whoso  house  and  whose  hearts  were  always  open  to 
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receive  her,  were  lier  sincere  and  steadf\ist  friends.  With  them 
she  was  most  intimately  confidential.  Dr.  Bowditch  was  at  all 
times  her  wise  counsellor  as  well  as  dear  friend,  and  his 
influence  was  as  valuable  to  her  as  it  was  great.  No  one  better 
understood  her  whole  character,  or  held  it  in  higher  esteem. 
In  the  last  interview  I  ever  had  with  Dr.  B. — a  few  days 
before  his  death, — he  spoke  with  much  feeling  of  several  of  his 
Salem  friends,  and  in  relation  to  Miss  Plummer  1  well  remem- 
ber the  emphatic  manner  in  which  he  said, — "  On  every  point 
of  integrity  and  honor  Caroline  Plummer  is  as  true  as  the 
needle  to  the  pole."' 

Miss  Plummer  was  nowhere  happier  than  in  Salem,  and  the 
period  to  which  we  have  referred,  about  1804,  was  perhaps  the 
happiest  of  her  life.  With  no  anxious  cares  for  her  brothers — 
whose  prospects  were  flattering, — and  surrounded  by  admiring 
friends,  whom  she  loved,  she  could  freely  enjoy  the  richest 
pleasures  of  social  life.  The  society  of  Salem  at  that  time 
was  adapted  to  her  taste  and  habits,  and  she  was  remarkably 
adapted  to  that.  Salem  still  retained  much  of  its  old  character 
of  combined  economy,  simplicity  and  intelligence.  Social 
parties  w^ere  managed  with  a  view  to  rational  enjoyment,  not 
for  display  of  any  kind, — free  from  needless  ceremony,  and 
rarely  so  large  as  to  interfere  w^ith  the  main  purpose.  Conver- 
sation and  friendly  intercourse  were  relied  on  for  the  chief 
entertainment.  Caroline  Plummer's  expected  presence  was  a 
sufficient  attraction  to  all  who  loved  such  an  entertainment, 
which  she  was  so  sure  to  afford.  Yet  she  did  not  talk  with 
apparent  design  to  entertain — certainly  not,  to  set  off"  her 
powers,  of  which  she  seemed  unconscious  ;  and  this  absence  of 
all  pretension  added  to  the  charm  of  her  society.  Her  rich 
thoughts  and  sentiments  flowed  out  spontaneously  in  appropri- 
ate language,  often  enlivened  wuth  genuine  wit  and  humor. 
Her  literary  attainments,  which  were  considerable,  did  not 
hang  as  ornaments  on  her  mind  to  be  displayed  occasionally, 
but  w^ere  so  blended  with  her  native  good  sense  and  the  results 
of  her  own  experience  and  observation,  that  they  appeared 
alike   natural   and  graceful ; — and,    w^hat  is  perhaps  a  rarer 
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excellence,  her  conversation  was  characterized  by  a  high  moral 
tone  and  true  dignity,  being  as  free  from  all  scandal  as  it  was 
above  mere  frivolity. 

At  this  happy  period  of  her  life  her  brothers  too  were  all 
happy,  with  prosperity  before  them  almost  sure  to  be  realized. 
Their  several  characters,  dispositions  and  talents  satisfied  her 
heart,  and  her  ambition.  Were  it  consistent  with  our  pre- 
scribed limits,  each  of  these  excellent  young  men  would 
deserve  at  our  hands  a  particular  biographical  sketch,  both 
from  their  merits  and  their  share  in  our  gratitude.  Nor  would 
such  a  sketch  be  devoid  of  interest.  Eut  we  can  give  little 
more  of  their  history  than  the  sad  and  fatal  events  which  befell 
them,  and  which  so  deeply  and  so  permanently  affected  their 
bereaved  sister. 

Lyman,  the  youngest,  was  the  first  to  suffer  a  disastrous 
fate.  He  was  the  darling  brother,  and  beloved  by  all  who 
knew  him.  In  3804,  he  went  upon  his  first  voyage,  in  one  of 
his  uncle  Lyman's  ships,  and  in  June,  of  the  following  year, 
he  was  massacred  with  most  of  the  officers  and  crew,  on  board 
the  ship.  The  following  is  a  part  of  the  account  of  this  tragic 
affair,  published  at  the  time  :  — 

"  Particular  account  of  the  Massacre  of  the  officers  and 
crew  of  the  ship  Aiahualpa,  Capt.  Porter.  The  ship  Ata- 
hualpa  had  been  laying  at  anchor  in  Sturgis  Cove,  up  Mill 
Bank  Sound,  three  days ;  the  natives  had  during  that  time 
been  remarkably  civil;  June  12,  they  came  off  in  several 
canoes,  and  desired  Capt.  Porter  to  purchase  their  skins,  and 
about  10  o'clock,  A.  M.,  Cai-ete,  the  chief  of  one  of  their 
tribes,  desired  Capt.  Porter  to  look  over  the  side,  to  see  the 
large  number  of  skins,  laying  spread  on  his  canoe.  Capt. 
Porter  was  complying,  but  was  obliged  to  bend  over  the  rail, 
when  the  chief  threw  his  coat  over  his  head,  stabbed  him  twice 
between  the  shoulders,  and  threw  him  over  board ;  and  gave 
the  signal  for  a  general  attack.  Mr.  John  Hill,  chief  mate, 
"svas  shot  through  the  body,  but  ran  below,  got  his  musket, 
returned  on  deck,  shot  the  chief,  and  gave  him  his  mortal 
wound.  John  W.  Goodwin,  2d  mate,  shot  dead.  John  G. 
RackstraWj  daggered,  and  died  immediately.  Lyman 
Plummer,  daggered,  and  lived  until  the  ship  was  got  out,  when 
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he  requested   the   surviving  crew  to  take  care  of  the  ship,  and 
find  Capt.  Brown.'' 

The  account  proceeds  to  give  fuller  details.  Five  of  the 
crew  were  killed,  including  the  cook,  who  defended  himself 
bravely  so  long  as  his  hot  water  lasted.  Five  were  badly  but 
not  fatally  wounded  ;  five  were  slightly  wounded ;  four  were 
all  that  escaped  clear.  These,  with  several  of  the  slightly 
wounded,  managed  so  as  to  overcome  the  natives  and  get  the 
ship  out  of  the  sound, — when  Lyman  Plummer  gave  them  his 
dying  instructions.  His  conduct  on  this  occasion  w^as  most  hon- 
orable to  him,  as  was  his  whole  character  on  the  voyage.  He 
had  been  heard  from  by  the  arrival  of  a  vessel,  the  crew  of  which 
spoke  of  him  in  the  highest  terms, — that  "  he  had  almost  the 
command  of  the  whole  ship  he  was  in." 

We  copy  the  following,  from  "  Lines  on  the  death  of  Mr. 
Lyman  Plummer,  aged  17,  June,  1805." 

"  Where  the  rude  savage  roamed  the  uncultured  field, 
Taught  from  his  youth  the  fatal  lance  to  wield, 
Where  Nootka's  hostile  tribe  and  murd'rous  band 
Swell  the  war  whoop  and  line  the  neighb'ring  strand  ; 
Beneath  Cai-ete's  steel  and  hellish  cries, 
The  adventrous  youth,  the  virtuous  Plummer  dies  ! 
By  savage  hands  the  fatal  stroke  was  given 
That  robbed  the  world  and  winged  his  soul  to  Heaven. 
Ill  fated  youth  !   Ere  half  disclosed  thy  prime, 
Rude  was  the  passage  down  the  stream  of  time  ; 
Black  was  the  billow's  overwhelming  gloom  ; 
And  fierce  the  blast  that  hurled  thee  to  the  tomb  ; 
Swept  in  one  fate,  each  dear  illusion  gone, 
Each  transport  fled  that  Hope  had  called  her  own  ; 
Thy  genius  pointed  to  a  gentler  sky, 
And  closed  to  earth  the  Heaven  directed  eye." 

The  tragical  death  of  this  precious  brother  was  the  severest 
stroke  of  afiliction  that  Miss  Plummer  ever  endured.  It 
crushed  her  to  the  earth,  and  she  never  entirely  recovered  from 
the  blow.  But  her  surviving  brothers  were  if  possible  still 
dearer,  and  she  failed  in  no  duty  to  them.  Octavius  had 
always  been  particularly  endeared  to  her  by  the  gentleness  of 


his  nature,  the  sweetness  of  his  disposition,  and  his  delicate 
feelings  and  sympathy.  After  passing  some  time  "with  his 
uncle  Theodore  Lyman,  he  obtained  a  clerkship  in  the  super- 
visor's office  in  Boston,  under  the  late  Hon.  Jonathan  Jackson, 
and  had  the  honor  to  enjoy  his  friendship  and  patronage. 
After  helncr  sometime  a  clerk  in  one  of  the  Boston  banks,  he 
received  through  Mr.  Jackson's  favor  an  advantageous  oifer  in 
1810,  to  go  as  supercargo  in  a  ship  belonging  to  the  late  Mr. 
P.  T.  Jackson,  on  a  voyage  to  Russia.  The  ship  was  captured 
and  taken  into  Norway,  in  consequence  of  which  Mr.  Plummer 
was  subjected  to  many  troubles  and  vexations,  and  kept  abroad 
more  than  two  years  in  attending  upon  several  judicial  trials 
with  the  captors,  and  after  getting  his  ship  cleared,  in  settling 
the  business  of  the  voyage ;  all  which  he  honorably  accom- 
plished. Improved  health  and  the  pleasure  of  passing  some 
time  with  his  brother  Ernestus,  at  St.  Petersburg,  were  almost 
his  only  compensation  for  his  severe  hardships.  Having  remit- 
ted his  own  net  receipts  to  Mr.  Williams,  in  London,  he 
proceeded  thither  himself,  and  in  December,  1812,  took  passage 
in  the  Catherine  Jane,  Capt.  Darling,  for  the  United  States. 
Neither  he  nor  the  vessel  in  which  he  sailed  was  ever  after 
heard  of  ! 

Theodore  Parsons,  the  next  brother,  was  remarkable  for  his 
enterprising  spirit,  his  open  hearted  and  frank  disposition,  and 
his  intelligence  and  good  humor.  Before  going  to  sea,  he  to- 
gether with  Ernestus  passed  several  years  at  Kennebunk  in 
the  business  of  their  uncle  Lyman.  Li  1806,  he  took  his  first 
voyage,  which  was  to  South  America,  under  the  patronage  of 
his  uncle  Keating,  the  steadfast  friend  to  him  and  all  the  fam- 
ily. The  next  year  he  went  to  Batavia  in  the  East  Indies  ; 
and  in  succeeding  years  he  was  engaged  in  various  important 
voyages  to  different  countries  of  Europe,  South  America  and 
the  West  Indies,  till  his  death,  from  a  fever,  at  Havana,  in 
November,  1813.  The  times  w^ere  disastrous  and  he  suffered 
severely  in  many  ways,  but  his  conduct  throughout  was  up- 
right, manly  and  honorable.  A  printed  card,  dated  "Habana, 
10th  November,  1813,"  manifests  the  respect  paid  to  his 
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memory  on  the  occasion  of  his  funeral.  His  amiable  and  noble 
qualities  commended  him  at  once  T\dierever  he  sojourned. 
Strangers  were  mourners  at  his  grave. 

It  was  at  this  moment  of  the  sister's  deep  affliction  that  her 
only  remaining  brother,  Ernestus  Augustus,  came  home  from 
his  long  residence  abroad  to  mingle  his  tears  with  hers.  Now, 
as  we  have  before  shown,  she  "  looked  to  him  for  her  whole 
happiness;"  and  he  "devoted  to  her  his  attention  and  his 
love."  And  so  it  was  as  long  as  he  lived;  but  within  ten  years 
he  also  was  taken  away,  leaving  her  alone  to  cherish  her  grief 
in  gloomy  retirement,  with  no  heart  for  any  earthly  comfort 
but  from  the  sympathy  of  intimate  friends  who  could  appreci- 
ate all  her  sorrows.  Mr.  Plummer  died  in  Salem,  on  the  28th 
of  September,  1823.  The  surviving  sister,  after  years  of  lin- 
gering illness,  died  on  the  15th  of  May,  1854. 

Thus,  for  more  than  thirty  years,  Miss  Plummer  lived,  the 
last  survivor  of  her  worthy  family,  to  every  one  of  whom  she 
had  been  bound  by  the  strongest  ties  of  love.  Her  seclusion 
from  general  society  could  not  have  been  unexpected,  though 
the  soothing  hand  of  time  softened  her  grief  and  enabled  her 
to  enjoy  the  company  of  her  chosen  friends  and  the  gratifica- 
tion of  her  refined  tastes.  Her  favorite  books,  pictures,  and 
other  works  of  art,  with  which  her  rooms  were  adorned,  and 
the  kind  friends  who  visited  her  in  those  rooms,  afforded  all  the 
entertainment  which  she  appeared  to  desire.*  Her  nerves  had 
been  shattered,  and  her  health  so  impaired,  that  she  was  ever 
after  a  suffering:  invalid.  Yet  she  did  not  lose  the  vio:or  or  the 
lofty  aspirations  of  her  mind.  Among  her  most  admired 
authors  was  Dr.  Channing,  and  her  intimate  friends  knew  how 
earnestly  she  prayed  for  the  strong  and  elevating  faith  which 
he  so  fully  possessed.     Her  habits   of  strict  economy  might 


*  Miss  Plummer's  residence  at  this  time,  was  in  Essex  street,  nest 
above  the  Higginson  house, — which  she  also  purchased,  after  the  death, 
in  1846,  of  Miss  Mehitable  Higginson.  Both  houses  have  recently  been 
removed  to  give  place  to  the  elegant  mansion  of  John  Bertram,  Esq. 


have  appeared  to  snpcrficial  observers  unT\'orthy  of  her  char- 
acter, while  her  independent  spirit  and  conscious  rectitude 
made  her  indifferent  to  popular  prejudice.  Having  determined 
to  dispose  of  her  large  property  for  beneficent  public  purposes, 
she  naturally  discouraged  applications  for  her  contribution  to 
other  objects,  not  merely  in  accordance  Avith  the  habits  of  her 
life,  but  because  she  "VN-ished  to  reserve  all  the  property  she 
could  for  her  great  intended  purposes.  She  was  a  true  daugh- 
ter of  Salem.  "  Charity  and  economy  were  nursed  together," 
in  the  early  years  of  each,  and  were  followed  in  each  by 
abounding  wealth.  May  the  spirit  of  public  beneficence  mani- 
fested by  the  one  be  so  appreciated  by  the  other  that  many  sons 
and  daughters  will  be  induced  to  "go  and  do  likewise." 

In  aid  of  this  bright  example  comes  up  the  cheering 
memory  of  the  old  benevolent  worthies  of  Salem.  Their 
names  have  uot  yet  died  out,  nor  the  spirit  which  animated 
them,  nor  the  wealth  which  enabled  them  to  gratify  that  noble 
spirit,  while  new  names  have  sprung  up — some  among  our 
merchants — which  already  rival  in  the  lustre  of  generous  deeds 
that  of  the  first  William  Browne.  May  the  descendants  prove 
to  be  as  prosperous  and  public  spirited  as  \vere  his  !  Plummer 
Hall,  we  might  then  hope,  would  ere  long  exhibit  in  its  various 
apartments  additional  treasures  of  literature  and  science  worthy 
of  itself  and  of  the  city  which  it  adorns. 

An  elevated  and  beautiful  spot,  in  the  Broad  street  cemetery, 
contains  the  graves  of  all  the  members  of  the  Plummer  family 
who  have  died  in  Salem  : — The  parents,  the  three  daughters, 
and  the  eldest  son — with  approjj^riate  monuments  to  each.  The 
spot  is  surrounded  by  a  neat  iron  fence,  with  cultivated  shrub- 
bery, showing  the  thoughtful  and  tender  care  of  the  last 
survivor.  It  appears  that  Miss  Plummer  had  contemplated 
erecting  a  marble  monument  to  the  memory  of  her  brothers. 
"We  have  before  us  the  inscription  intended  for  it  in  her  own 
handwriting,  and  we  present  it  here  exactly  as  prepared  by 
herself,  as  a  fitting  close  to  this  brief  Memoir  of  the  Family. 
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This  jNIarble  is  placed  to  the  Memory  of  the  Sons  of  Dr.  Joshua  and 
Mrs.  Olive  PLu?.DiEn,  as  a  tribute  of  the  strongest  and  purest  affection 
the  human  heart  is  capable  of  feeling,  by  a  Sister,  towards  -whom  the 
Brothers  united  the  characters  of  Parents,  Children,  the  tenderest 
Friends  and  the  sweetest  Companions. 

LYMAN     P  L  U  M  M  E  R , 

aged   17  ; 

Killed.  June,  1805,  by  the  Indians  of  the  N.  ^Y   coast  of  America, 

while   defending   the   property  of  another. 

OCTAA'IUS      PLUMMER, 

aged   28; 

Supposed   to   be   shipwrecked  on   his  passage    from   London   to 
America,  December,  1812. 

THEODORE     PARSONS     P  L  U  M  M  E  R , 

aged  27  ; 

Died  at   Havana,   November   9,    1813. 

And  under  its   shelter  lie   the   ashes  of 

E  R  N  E  S  T  U  S     AUGUSTUS      P  L  U  IVI  :\I  E  R  , 

aged  42  ; 

Who  died  September  28,    1823. 

"  Dead  !    all  are  dead  ! 

Alas  !    how  oft  the  wretched  sister  bled  ; 

Yet  was  it  ne'er  her  fate  from  them  to  find 

A  deed  ungentle,  or  a  word  unkind." 

\ 
It  is  but  simple  justice  to  say,  they  each  possessed  strong  sense, 

incorruptible  integrity,  the  utmos*  benevolence  of  disposition,  joined 

to  most  amiable  tempers,  and  engaging  manners. 

"  As  those  we  love,  decay,  we  die  in  part, 
String  after  string  is  severed  from  the  heart, 
'Till  loosened  life,  at  last,  but  breathing  clay, 
Without  one  pang  is  glad  to  fall  away. 
Unhappy  he  who  latest  feels  the  blow, 
Whose  eyes  have  wept  o'er  every  friend  laid  low, 
Dragged,  lingering  on,  from  partial  death  to  death, 
'Till,  dying,  all  he  can  resign,  is  breath." 
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At  page  49,  of  the  Memoir,  allusion  is  made  to  Miss  Plummer's 
roundation  of  a  "  Professorship  at  Harvard  College,  for  the  moral, 
physical  and  Christian  welfare  of  the  students ;"  and  also  "  a  farm 
school  of  reform  for  boys  in  the  city  of  Salem."  For  more  particular 
information  respecting  the  former  we  would  refer  to  the  "  Report  on  the 
Rules  and  Statutes  of  the  Office  of  Preacher  to  the  University  and  Plummer 
Professor  of  Christian  Morals,  at  Harvard  College  ;  with  the  Proceedings 
of  the    Overseers  thereon.     April  12,  1855" 

From  this  Report  it  appears,  "  that  the  original  idea  of  the  founda- 
tion of  this  Professorship  was  derived  from  an  Address,  delivered  at  the 
second  celebration  of  the  Association  of  the  Alumni  of  Harvard,  on  the 
27th  of  August,  1844,"  which  contains,  in  connection  with  some 
remarks  on  the  importance  of  "  moral  culture"  in  education,  the 
following  passage  : 

"  Let  the  next  foundation  laid  here  in  aid  of  education  be,  a  Profes- 
sorship of  the  Philosopihy  of  the  Heart  and  the  Moral  Life.  Would  not 
light  emanate  from  such  a  source  to  guide  in  their  duties  all  who  are 
connected  with  the  University,— legislators,  governors,  teachers,  stu- 
dents, Alumni  ?  Might  not  a  lofty  and  pervading  spirit  be  diffused, 
uniting  all  more  clearly,  more  earnestly  and  more  intelligently  in  their 
aims  and  efforts  to  educate  the  true  man  as  well  as  the  fine  scholar  V 

It  appears  that  soon  after  the  publication  of  this  Address,  "Miss 
Caroline  Plummer,  by  a  codicil  in  her  last  Will,  dated  9th  March, 
1845,  made  provision  for  establishing  a  new  Professorship  at  Harvard 
College,  as  follows  : 

"  The  estate  of  my  late  (entirely  beloved)  brother  Ernestus  Augustus 
Plummer,  having  fallen  into  my  hands  for  disposal  thereof,  and  1  wish- 

10 
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ing  to  bequeath  it  as  I  think  would  be  most  agreeable  to  his  wishes, 
do  now,  in  fulfilment  of  what  I  verily  believe  would  have  been  his  wish, 
give  and  bequeath  the  sum  of  Twenty-five  Thousand  Dollars  to  the 
President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College,  which  I  direct  to  be  safely 
invested  or  put  at  interest,  and  the  income  thereof  to  be  forever  ap- 
propriated for  the  support  of  a  Professor  of  the  Philosophy  of  the 
Heart  and  of  the  Moral,  Physical  and  Christian  Life,  in  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, whose  province  it  shall  be,  according  to  rules  and  exercises 
established  from  time  to  time  by  the  said  President  and  Fellows,  and 
on  the  basis  of  Christian  faith  and  love,  to  enlighten  all  who  are  or 
may  be  engaged  in  the  education  pursued  there,  whether  governors, 
instructors  or  students,  in  the  manner  of  discharging  their  respective 
duties,  so  as  best  to  promote  generous  affections,  manly  virtues  and 
Christian  conduct,  and  more  especially,  to  aid  and  instruct  the  students 
in  what  most  nearly  concerns  their  moral  and  physical  welfare,  their 
health,  their  good  habits,  and  their  Christian  character,  acting  towards 
them,  by  personal  intercourse  and  persuasion,  the  part  of  a  parent,  as 
well  as  that  of  a  teacher  and  friend. 

"  The  Professor  shall  be  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  a  Master  of 
Arts,  and  bearing  the  character  of  a  learned,  pious,  and  honest  man. 
He  shall  be  elected  by  the  President  and  Fellows,  and  approved  by  the 
Overseers  of  Harvard  College  for  such  a  term  of  years  as  may  by  them 
be  ordered." 

By  a  subsequent  instrument,  the  amount  devoted  by  Miss  Plummer  to 
the  purpose  thus  set  forth,  was  reduced  to  Fifteen  Thousand  Dollars, 

Among  the  Rules  and  Statutes  are  the  following  : 

"  The  Professor  shall  be  styled  *  Preacher  to  the  University  and 
Plummer  Professor  of  Christian  Morals.'     His  duties  shall  be  : 

1.  To  conduct  the  daily  devotions  in  the  College  Chapel. 

2.  To  be  the  preacher  and  pastor  of  those  who  worship  in  the 
College  Chapel  on  the  Lord's  Day. 

3.  To  give  such  moral  and  religious  instruction  to  the  undergradu- 
ates, whether  by  lectures  or  recitations,  as  shall  be  agreed  upon  in  the 
assio-nment  of  studies  by  the  College  Faculty. 

4.  By  counsel  and  sympathy,  by  personal  intercourse,  occasional 
voluntary  meetings,  and  other  suitable  means,  to  warn  and  guard  the 
students  against  the  dangers  to  which  they  are  exposed  ;  to  supply,  as 
far  as  may  be,  their  need  of  home  influences,  and  to  promote  among 
them  an  earnest  Christian  faith  and  life. 

It  sliall  be  at  the  option  of  the  Professor,  whether  to  belong  to  the 
College  Faculty  or  not." 
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Rev.  Frederick  D.  Huntington,  D.  D.,  wns  appointed  the  firsc 
Pluraraer  Professor.  The  choice  could  not  have  fallen  on  a  man  better 
qualified  for  the  office.  From  the  influence  which  this  professorship  is 
already  exerting  among  the  students,  we  must  regard  it  as  among  the 
most  important  ever  founded  at  Harvard  College. 

From  the  last  "  Annual  Report  of  Harvard  College,"  we  learn  that 
William  T.  Andrews,  Esq.,  late  Treasurer  of  the  College,  has  aug- 
mented the  foundation  of  the  Plummer  Professorship,  by  a  gift  of  Five 
Thousand  Dollars.  The  whole  amount  with  income,  as  appears  fyom 
the  Treasurer's  statement,  is  now  $21,328  75. 


For  all  desirable  information  concerning  the  Farm  School,  we  refer 
to  a  pamphlet,  published  in  1857,  with  the  following  title  : 

"Plummer  Farm  School  :  An  Appeal  to  the  Public  in  its  Behalf  • 
with  an  Appendix,  containing  Act  of  Incorporation  and  By-Laws  for 
the  Government  thereof.  Incorporated  May,  1855.  By-Laws  adopted 
November,  1855." 

We  copy  here  the  following  introduction  to  the  "  Appeal  to  the 
Public." 

"  This  School,  founded  by  the  munificent  bequest  of  Miss  Caroline  Plum- 
mer, is  intended  for  the  instruction,  employment  and  reformation  of  juvenile 
oflfenders  in  the  City  of  Salem.  The  following  extract  from  the  Will  of  Miss 
Plummer,  will  indicate  the  object  and  general  design  of  the  bequest : 

"  Said  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars  so  withdrawn,  -  also  eight  thousand 
dollars,  which,  in  a  former  will  I  bequeathed  to  Oliver  Keating,  who  is  now- 
deceased,  together  with  all  the  residue  of  my  estate  that  may  remain  after 
paying  my  debts,  funeral  charges,  bequests  and  legacies  hereinafter  given, 
and  executing  my  directions  according  to  private  memorandums,  (said  me- 
morandums not  to  be  subject  to  Probate,)  I  give  and  bequeath  to  William  I, 
Bowditch,  in  trust,  to  be  appropriated  to  the  founding  of  a  Farm  School  of 
Reform  for  Boys,  for  the  City  of  Salem,  in  the  County  of  Essex,  State  of 
Massachusetts,  on  a  plan  similar  to  that  of  the  State  Reform  School.  And  I 
direct  my  said  trustee  to  pay  the  same  sums  and  residue,  together  with  any 


*  Withdrawn  from  the  sum  of  ;^2.5,000,  first  designed  for  the  Plummer  Pro 
fessorship. 


interest  that  may  have  accrued  thereon,  to  such  trustees  or  their  treasurer, 
as  may  be  chosen  by  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  Salem,  and  incorporated 
by  an  act  of  the  legishature  with  such  powers  and  provisions  as  shall  be 
judged  best  adapted  to  carry  my  said  design  of  a  Farm  School  of  Reform 
into  complete  effect.  And  it  is  my  will,  that  my  said  trustee,  William  I. 
Bowditch,  shall  not  be  required  to  give  bonds  as  such  trustee,  I  having  full 
confidence  that  he  will  faithfully  execute  the  same.  Should  these  united 
sums  be  inadequate  to  the  object  they  shall  be  safely  placed  at  interest  until 
they  amount  to  the  sum  deemed  suf&cient,  unless  a  subscription  be  raised  to 
supply  any  deficiency.  In  such  case,  my  bequest  aforesaid  shall  be  used 
immediately  for  said  Farm  School  of  Reform." 

The  above  bequest  was  accepted  by  the  City  Council,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  the  Will,  ten  Trustees  were  chosen  by  the  Mayor  and 
Aldermen  of  the  City  of  Salem,  and  an  Act  of  Incorporation  granted  by  the 
Legislature,  May  21,  lS5o.  The  first  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  was 
held  November  2G,  1855,  at  which  time  a  code  of  By-laws  was  adopted  and 
Officers  were  elected. 

The  amount  of  the  Fund  received  from  W.  I,  Bowditch,  Esq.,   Trustee  of 
the  Will  of  Miss  Plummer,  July  1st,  1856,  was  $25,4G2  23. 
This  sum  was  invested  as  follows  : 

Bonds  of  the  City  of  Salem $25,000  00 

Note  of  the  City  of  Salem 431  76 

Cash  in  Savings  Bank - 30  47 

$25,462  23." 
Whole  amount,  Jau'y  1, 1858, $27,700  00 
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At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Proprietors  of  the  Salem  Athe- 
naeum, held  on  Saturday,  July  15,  1854,  at  3  P.  M.,  a 
communication  was  received  from  William  I.  Bowditch,  Esq., 
Executor  of  the  will  of  the  late  Caroline  Plummer,  with  a 
copy  of  the  clause  therein,  bequeathing  to  the  Salem  Athenae- 
um Thirty  Thousand  Dollars, — stating  that  he  should  be  ready 
to  pay  the  legacy  to  the  Salem  Athenaeum  ($30,000)  at  any 
time  after  the  15th  inst.,  and  wishing  the  Proprietors  to  pass 
a  vote  accepting  the  legacy  upon  the  terms  stated  in  the  will, 
and  authorizing  the  Treasurer  to  give  him  a  discharge  for  the 
same. 

The  following  votes  were  unanimously  passed  : — 

Voted^  That  the  Proprietors  accept  the  said  legacy  upon  the 
terms  stated  in  Miss  Plummer' s  will,  and  that  the  Treasurer 
be  authorized  and  directed  to  give  the  executor  a  complete  dis- 
charge therefor,  together  with  their  thanks  for  his  prompt  and 
obliging  manner  of  paying  the  same. 

Voied^  That  they  receive  this  munificent  bequest  with  senti- 
ments of  profound  gratitude  as  a  noble  public  benefaction,  and 
pledge  themselves  to  appropriate  it  in  accordance  with  the 
liberal  and  enlightened  views  of  the  testatrix. 

Votedj  That  the  clause  of  the  will,  containing  this  bequest, 
be  herewith  entered  upon  the  records  of  the  Athenaeum,  and 
that,  to  perpetuate  and  honor  the  memory  of  their  distinguished 
benefactress  and  her  lamented  brother,  Ernestus  A.  Plummer, 
to  whose  "  deep  interest  in  the  welfare  of  this  literary  institu- 
tion" they  are  so  greatly  indebted,  the  public  building  to  be 
erected,  by  means  of  their  bounty,  shall  forever  bear  the  name 
of  Plummer  Hall. 
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Copy  of  the  clause  of  Miss  Plummer's  Will,  alluded  to  in 
the  preceding  votes  : 

''  I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  Proprietors  of  the  Salem  Athe- 
ngeum  the  sum  of  Thirty  Thousand  Dollars,  directing  said 
bequest  to  be  very  distinctly  recorded  as  a  gift  from  my 
beloved  brother  Ernestus  A.  Plummer,  I  making  the  bequest 
in  conformity  to  what  I  think  would  have  been  his  -wish,  he 
having  felt  a  deep  interest  in  the  welfare  of  this  literary  insti- 
tution, and  the  observatory  having  been  furnished  with  large 
additional  funds.  The  said  sum  of  thirty  thousand  dollars 
shall  be  appropriated  to  the  purchasing  a  piece  of  land  in  some 
central  and  convenient  spot  in  the  City  of  Salem,  and  for 
building  thereon  a  safe  and  elegant  building  of  brick  or  stone 
to  be  employed  for  the  purpose  of  depositing  the  books  belong- 
ing to  said  Corporation,  with  liberty  also  to  have  the  ^  rooms 
thereof  used  for  meetings  of  any  scientific  or  literary  institu- 
tions, or  for  the  deposit  of  any  works  of  art  or  natural  produc- 
tions. Should  said  library  ever  become  a  public  one  this 
bequest  shall  not  be  forfeited.  I  expressly  prohibit  any  part 
of  said  building  or  its  cellar  from  being  used  as  a  public  or 
private  office  of  business  or  place  for  the  sale  or  deposit  of 
merchandise,  being  unwilling  that  said  building  should  be 
used  for  any  purposes  which  might  endanger  by  fire  the  valua- 
ble library  therein  contained.  The  said  building  to  be  erected 
and  the  books  belonging  to  the  said  Corporation  to  be  deposited 
in  it  within  three  years  from  the  time  of  receiving  the  legacy  or 
of  my  decease.     Said  building  to  be  kept  constantly  insured." 


-  At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Proprietors,  held  on  Saturday, 
January  27, 1855,  the  Trustees  were  authorised  to  purchase 
the  Peabody  lot, — and  on  the  6th  prox.  an  agreement  was 
signed  by  the  Trustees  and  the  Messrs.  F.  &  G.  Peabody,  to 
convey  to  the  Proprietors  on  the  1st  day  of  July  next  the  lot 
of  land  on  Essex  street,  owned  and  occupied  by  the  late  Joseph 
Peabody,  Esq.,  for  the  sum  of  eight  thousand  dollars — one 
thousand  of  this  sum  to  be  refunded  for  the  general  purposes 
the  Athena3um,  when  the  building  shall  have  been  accepted  by 
the  Proprietors, 
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At  an  adjournment  of  the  annual  meeting,  on  Satimlay, 
June  00,  1855,  a  report  of  the  Trustees  \vas  adopted,  re- 
commending the  appointment  of  a  Euilding  Committee,  and 
Messrs.  John  C.  Lee,  John  B.  Silsbee  and  John  Kinsman, 
were  appointed  on  said  committee. 

Mr.  Kinsman  resigning  his  place  on  the  committee,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  removal  from  the  city,  Mr.  William  S.  Messervy 
■was  elected  to  the  vacancy,  at  a  meeting  held  on  Saturday. 
November  10,  1855.  At  this  meeting  the  following  vote  was 
passed  : 

Votcd^  That  the  building  committee,  without  any  unneces- 
sary delay,  and  with  such  means  as  are  provided  by  the  will 
of  the  late  Miss  Caroline  Pluramer,  proceed  in  the  erection 
of  such  a  building  as  shall  be  adequate  to  the  present  and 
prospective  wants  of  the  Athemeum,  and  as  shall  meet  and 
satisfy  all  the  conditions  and  provisions  of  said  will. 

The  committee,  in  accordance  with  powers  thus  conferred, 
immediately  secured  the  services  of  Mr.  Enoch  Fuller,  an 
able  and  accomplished  architect,  who,  after  much  study  and 
reflection  and  consultation  with  the  committee  and  otliers,  ma- 
tured the  plans  which  were  finally  adopted.  The  plans  and 
specifications  were  duly  prepared  and  presented  to  the  various 
mechanics  for  estimates.  In  March,  1856,  the  contracts  for 
the  work  were  awarded  as  follows  :  Mason's  work  and 
plastering,  to  Simeon  Flint,  of  Salem ;  Carpenter's,  to  Enoch 
P.  Fuller,  of  Salem  ;  Free-stone  trimmings,  to  M.  Grant,  of 
Boston  ;  Painting,  to  John  G.  Felt,  of  Salem.  Aggregate  of 
contracts,  ^20,500.  Commenced  digging  for  the  foundation 
on  the  7th  of  April  ;  the  corner  stone  was  laid  on  the  13th 
of  June  following  ;  and  on  Friday,  June  20,  a  copper  box  was 
deposited  therein,  containing  the  following  articles,  viz  : 

Salem  Social  Library  Catalogue,  &c.  of,  180'J. 
"       AthcnoDum  "  "1811. 

"  *«  ''  "    1818. 

"    182G. 
u  u  cc  u    1342. 

"  Siipplonrt  to,  1849. 
11 


Essex  County  Natural  History  Society,  Journal  of,  183o,  \c. 
Essex  Institute,  Proceedings  of,  Vol.  I,  1^48,   &c. 

"  "         Constitution,  &c.   1855. 

Salem  Charitable  Mechanic  Association,  Bv-La^Y3,  ^tc,  1823. 

1840. 
"  "  "  "         Cat.  of  Library,   1851. 

Salem  Lyceum,  By-La-,YS,  &c. 
Salem  Choral  Soc,   "  1855. 

Salem  Association  fjr  Detecting  Thieves,  &c.,  By-Laws,  1828. 
Salem  Provident  Association  Directory,  1852-3. 

Constitution,  1852-3. 
Salem  Seaman's  Friend  Society,  1845. 
Salem  Dispensary,  1832. 

Salem  Moral  Reform  Society,  AVells'  Address  to,  1835. 
Salem  Moral  Society,  Constitution,  &c.,  182G. 
Bible  Society  of  Salora  and  Vicinity,  Constitution,  1811, 
Seamen's  Widow  and  Orphan's  Association,  Brazer's  Address,  183G, 
Salem  Female  Charitable  Society,  Thompson's  Sermon,  1832. 
Salem  City  Mission  Reports,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  G. 
Harmony  Grove  Cemetery,  White's  Address         •'  1840 
Essex  Agricultural  Society,  Transactions,  1855. 
Massachusetts  Colonization  Society,  12th  and  13th  Annual  Reports, 
American  Colonization  Society,  3Gth  Annual  Report. 
Salem  Female  Anti-Slavery  Society,  Stone's  Address,  1851. 
Salem  East  India  Marino  Museum  Catalogue,  1831. 

'»  "  '*  "     Supplement,   1837. 

SalemMill  Dam  Corporation,  four  pamphlets  relating  thereto. 
State  Normal  School  at  Salem,  Catalogue,  Feb.  185G. 

"        "  "  "        Eoutwell's  Address,  1854. 

Mass.  Board  of  Education,  Annual  Report,  1855. 
Dummer  Academy,  Catalogue,  1844. 
Essex  County  Lyceum,  White's  Address,  1830. 
Salem  Baptist  Association,  Minutes  of,  for  several  years. 
First  Baptist  Sabbath  School  Convention,  Reports,  for  several  years, 
Massachusetts  Sabbath  School  Society,  Reports,  for  several  years. 
Benevolent  Fraternity  of  Churches,  Ann.   "  *'         " 

Boston  Provident  Association  "        "  "        " 

North  Church  Sabbath  School  Library,  Catalogue. 
First  Baptist        «'  "  "  '' 

Warren  Street  Chapel,  Proceedings  for  several  years. 
Salem  City  Documents,  1855. 

'«    School  Reports,   1848,  1851,' 2,  3,  4,  5,  G. 

"        Classical  and  High  School,  Oliver's  Address,  185G. 
American  Unitarian  Association,  several  Reports. 
Providence  Athenaeum,  Report  for  1855. 


Pickering  bY'liool,  Catalogue  of  Library, 
IStrcetcr's  Account  of  Newspapers  of  Salcni. 
Endicott's  Account  of  Leslie's  Retreat. 

Worcester's  Centennial  Discourse,  1835. 
"  Old  Tabernacle  and  New,  1855 

Euicrson's  38th  Anniversary  of  Ordination,   lS4o. 
50th  "  "  1855. 

Mills'  50tli  Anniversary  1st  Baptist  Church  in  yaleiii. 

Third  Church  in  t;alem,  Correspondence. 

First  Church  and  Tabernacle,  Correspondence,  1832. 

Peirson's  Address  on  Temperance. 

Frothingham's  Discourse  at  North  Church,  April  13,  1852. 

Bentlcy's  Ordination  Sermon  at  Hingham. 

tStone's  Sermon  at  the  Institution  of  C.  Mason,  at  Salem,  1837. 

Colman's^  Sermon  at  Inst,  of  James  Flint  at  Salem,  1821. 

Austin's         "  "  S.  Worcester        "         1803. 

Channing's     "       at  Ordination  of  J.  E.  Abbot,  1815. 

Services  at  the  Ordination  of  0.  B.  Frothingham,  1847. 

Upham's  Dedication  Sermon,  Salem,  182G. 

Flint's  "  "  "         184G. 

Withington's  "  "  "         1832. 

Colman's  "  "  "         1825. 

Stone,  T.  T.  Sermon  at  Salem,    "        1847. 

Briggs,  G.W.  Autumnal  Unitarian  Convention  at  Salem,  Sermon,  1847. 

Emerson,  B.  Fast  Sermon,  Salem  July  23,  1812. 

Barnard,  T.  Thanksgiving  Sermon,  Dec.  15,  1796. 
Fast  "        March  31,  1790. 

Prince,  J.      "  "       May  9,  1798. 

Worcester,  S."  '*         August  9,  1812. 

White  D.  A.  Eulogy  on  Bowditch,  1838. 
"  •'  Pickering,  1847. 

Salem  Directory,  1837,  1842,  1855. 

Farmer's  Almanack,  several  years. 

Boston  Almanack,        "  " 

Massachusetts  Register,   1852. 

N.  E.  Mercantile  Union  Directory. 

Boston  Mercantile  Library  Association,  several  Reports  of. 

Mas.   copy  of  the  Constitution,   list  of  Members,  and  1st  Annual 
Report  of  the  Young  Men's  Union. 

Specimens  of  the  U.  S.  Copper  and  Silver  Currency. 

The  last  issue  of  all  the  Salem  newspapers,  and  a  late  issue   of  many 
of  the  newspapers  of  the  County,  Boston,  «S:c. 

A  ccrtiCed  copy  of  Miss  Plommer's  Will. 

List  of  Officers  of  the  Salem  Athcnaium  for  the  current  year  ;— of  the 
Members  of  the  Building  Committee  ;— Architect  and  Contractors. 


At  a  special  meeting  of  the  proprietors,  lield  on  Saturday 
iirternoon,  April  4,  1857,  the  following  proposals  with  the 
Essex  Institute,  for  the  occupancy  of  a  portion  of  Plummer 
Hall,  were  adopted,— -said  proposals  having  previously  been 
Licccpted  on  the  part  of  the  Institute : 

The  Proprietors  of  the  Salem  Athenaeum  agree — 

1st.  To  allow  the  Essex  Institute  to  use  the  rooms  on  the 
lower  floor  of  Plu:^imkr  Hall,  for  any  purposes  consistent 
with  the  terms  of  Miss  Plummer's  will. 

2d.  To  allow  the  Essex  Institute,  after  the  Athenaeum  has 
been  accommodated,  sufficient  space  for  their  library  on  the 
second  floor ^  together  with  such  privileges  in  all  the  rooms  on 
the  same  floor,  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  care,  delivery  and 
consulting  of  their  books. 

3d.  To  allow  members  of  the  Essex  Institute,  who  have  paid 
all  their  dues  to  that  body,  to  consult  the  books  of  the  Athe- 
naeum Library  : — 

Provided^  That  the  Essex  Institute,  at  a  legal  meeting 
called  for  the  special  purpose  of  considering  this  subject,  shall 
agree,— 

1st.  To  pay  to  the  Athenaeum,  annually,  the  sum  of  three 
hundred  dollars. 

2d.  To  allow  the  Proprietors  of  the  Athenj^um  to  consult 
the  books  of  the  Institute  Library. 

3d.  To  pay  one  half  the  expense  of  warming  the  building 
and  keeping  its  approaches  unobstructed. 

4th.  That  two  years'  notice  by  either  party  may  terminate 
this  agreement. 


At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Proprietors,  held  on  Monday, 
Sept.  21,  1857,  several  amendments  to  the  By-Law^s  were 
adopted,  to  conform  to  the  new  arrangements,  and  the  following 
Report  of  the  Building  Committee,  was  unanimously  accepted  : 

To  the  Proprietors  of  the  Salem  Athenmum  : — 

The  Committee,  selected  by  you  to  superintend  the  building 
of  Plummer  Hall,  according  to  the  plan   furnished   by   Enoch 
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Fuller,  architcctj  luivc  attended  to  that  duty,  and  now  present 
tLeir  Report  : — 

Your  Committee,  immediately  upon  their  appointment,  as 
soon  as  specifications  of  the  details  of  the  work  required  to  bo 
done  could  be  prepared,  invited  proposals  for  the  amounts  at 
■which  the  different  departments  of  labor  on  the  building  -would 
be  undertaken. 

Upon  examination  of  the  various   proposals   handed   in,  it 
was  found  that  the  following  persons  oflered  the  most  favorable 
terms,    and  with  them  accordingly  bargains  were  made  for  the 
construction  of  the  building  : — 
With    Simeon   Flint,    mason's   work,    at 

"        the  same,  plastering, 

"       Enoch  P.  Fuller,  carpenter's  work, 

^'       M.  Grant,    freestone  '' 

"       John  G.  Felt,  painting  and  glazing, 

"       Enoch  Fuller,   iron  fence  and  foundation, 

''       same,  architect. 


$8987 

00 

1750 

00 

5700  00 

2G25 

00 

1389 

00 

859  26 

800 

00 

^22,110 

26 

$22,110 

26 

299 

73 

238 

92 

414  65 

Upon  the  completion  of  the  Building  the 
Committee  find  that  it  has  cost,  in  addition  to 
the  contracts  enumerated. 

Simeon  Flint,  extra  work. 

E.  P.  Fuller       '' 

Sundry  bil!s,  as  per  schedule  annexed, 

$23,063  56 
It  will  be  observed,  that  this  sum,  together  with  the  cost  of 
the   land,   amounts   to   $30,063  5(j,  which  differs  very  little 
from  the  amount  of  Miss  Plummer's  Legacy. 

The  Committee  believe  that  the  Building,  now  completed,  so 
far  as  their  supervision  is  concerned,  is  well  adapted  to  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  was  constructed,  and  is  as  good  as  could  be 
reasonably  expected,  for  the  amount  expended.  They  therefore 
recommend  to  the  Proprietors  of  the  Athenaeum  the  acceptance 
of  the  Building, 

Respectfully  submitted, 

JOHN  C.  LEE,  /    Building 

WM.  S.   MESSERVY,  )  Commillcc. 
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Description    of    the    Building. 

The  Building,  thus  accepted,  is  in  the  form  of  a  parallelo- 
gram, 97  feet  3  inches  long  bj  53  feet  -wide.  The  exterior 
walls  are  faced  with  the  best  quality  of  pressed  bricks  and  are 
45  feet  in  height  above  the  underpinning,  -which  is  4  feet  6 
inches  high,  and  is  of  brown  sand  stone.  The  steps,  doorway, 
Avindow  dressings,  balcony,  belts,  &c..  are  also  of  the  same  ma- 
terial. The  style  of  the  building  is  the  Romanesque.  (See 
frontispiece.) 

The  principal  entrance  is  from  the  end  or  facade  on  Essex 
street.  The  first  story  is  finished  16  feet  6  inches  in  height, 
and  contains  a  vestibule  14  feet  square  with  doors  on  the  right 
and  left  side  leading  to  rooms  each  31  feet  in  length  by  nearly 
16  feet  in  width ;  that  on  the  left  is  appropriated  to  the  herba- 
rium of  the  Institute,  and  that  on  the  right  to  the  historical 
collection  ; — in  the  rear  of  the  vestibule  is  the  great  stair-case 
to  the  principal  story,  octagonal  in  form  and  18  feet  in  diame- 
ter, and  is  consequently  not  fiir  from  the  centre  of  the  edifice  ; 
beyond  is  the  principal  room,  58  feet  long  by  48  wide,  which  is 
also  connected  by  doors  with  the  two  rooms  above  mentioned, 
and  has  been  finished  expressly  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
geological  mineralogical  and  zoological  departments ;  a  light 
gallery,  with  a  neat  iron  railing,  extends  entirely  around  the 
room,  being  constructed  in  a  serpentine  form,  receding  into 
each  space  between  the  cases,  access  to  which  is  by  two  flights 
of  spiral  iron  stairs,  each  5  feet  in  diameter. 

The  stairs  leading  to  the  principal  story  commence  at  the 
bottom  in  two  flights,  each  of  which  are  4  feet  6  inches  wide, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  stair-room — they  are  continued  in  this 
manner  to  a  height  of  ten  feet,  where  they  terminate  at  a  land- 
ing, and  are  continued  thence  in  a  single  flight  6  feet  wide  to 
the  floor  above ;  a  fine  dome  is  finished  over  the  stair  room  with 
a  colored  glass  centre  at  the  apex ;  at  the  landing  of  the  stairs 
on  the  principal  floor  is  a  vestibule  corresponding  to  the  one 
below,  from  which  is  a  long  window  leading  to  the  stone  bal- 
cony over  the  principal  entrance,  also  doors  from  the  two  sides 
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to  rooms  of  the  same  dimensions  and  form  as  those  of  the  en- 
trance story ;  that  on  the  right  is  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the 
Librarian,  and  for  the  deposit  of  some  of  the  books  of  refer- 
ence and  the  new  book's  belonging  to  the  Athenccum — that  on 
the  left  to  the  bound  volumes  of  newspapers  of  the  Institute, 
and  the  Library  of  the  Essex  South  District  Medical  Society, 
which  contains  about  700  vols. — both  of  these  rooms  may  be 
used  as  reading  rooms. 

The  large  Library  room  is  in  the  rear,  and  is  of  the  same 
dimensions  as  the  principal  room  of  the  first  story,  viz.,  68  by 
48.  It  is  entered  by  doors  from  the  two  rooms  above  named, 
and  is  finished  in  an  elegant  manner,  having  a  range  of  Corin- 
thian columns  on  either  side,  about  21  feet  high,  with  an 
entablature  above  them,  each  range  being  12  feet  from  the 
side  walls,  leaving  a  space  of  24  feet  between  the  ranges  in  the 
centre  of  the  room.  The  ceiling  over  the  aisles  or  spaces, 
between  the  columns  and  walls,  is  horizontal,  24  feet  high 
from  the  floor,  and  is  neatly  paneled.  That  over  the  nave  or 
centre  compartment  is  arched  its  entire  length,  finishing  31 
feet  high  from  the  floor,  and  is  richly  paneled  in  stucco.  The 
cases  on  the  sides  of  the  alcoves  are  of  a  peculiar  arrangement, 
commencing  narrow  at  the  back  of  the  columns,  and  widening 
as  they  extend  toward  the  sides  of  tho  rooms.  The  shelving 
being  on  each  side  and  on  the  rear  of  the  cases,  also  in  the 
spaces  between  the  windows.  The  nave  is  used  for  tables. 
A  light  balcony  or  gallery,  similar  to  that  in  the  room  below, 
is  constructed  at  the  height  of  8  feet  from  the  floor  and  is  fin- 
ished between  the  columns  in  a  serpentine  form,  with  a  neat 
cast-iron  railing.  There  is  located  at  the  rear  end  of  the  room 
a  neat  flight  of  spiral  iron  stairs,  leading  to  the  above-named 
balcony.  The  alcoves  on  the  western  side  of  this  room  con- 
tain the  library  of  the  Athenocum,  those  on  the  eastern  that 
of  the  Institute. 
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Historical    Sketch    of    the    Salem    Atiien^um. 

In  this  connection,  it  may  not  be  inappropriate  to  annex  a 
brief  sketch  of  the  History  of  the  Institutions,  Avhich  now  oc- 
cupy Plummer  Hall. 

The  oldest  in  chronological  order  are  the  Social  and  Philoso- 
phical Libraries,  which,  in  1810,  were  purchased  by  the  Salem 
Athenaeum,    and  formed  the  nucleus  of  their   valuable   and 
highly  interesting  collection  of  books  in  the  arts,   sciences  and 
literature.     The  first  of  these  dates  its  origin  to  a  period,  when 
Salem  was  a  small  provincial  place,  its  principal  trade  being  in 
the   fisheries  and  with  some   of  the  West  India  Islands ;    the 
population  somewhat  sparse,  yet  contained  many  highly  intel- 
gent    and    influential    persons.      A    social   evening   club,  at 
that  time    existed,    and      continued   for    many  years   after- 
wards ;  it  was  instituted  for  improvement  in  Literature   and 
Philosophy,  and  enrolled  among  its  members  representatives  of 
the   several    professions   and   occupations   of   its    inhabitants. 
Among  them  may  be  mentioned  Hon.  Benjamin  Lynde  and 
Hon.  Nathaniel  Ropes,  Judges  of  the  Superior  Court ;   Hon. 
Andrew   Oliver,   Judge  of   the   Court  of    Common    Pleas  ; 
William   Pynchon,   Esq,   an   eminent   lawyer;  Rev.  William 
McGilchrist  and  Rev.  Thomas  Barnard ;  Stephen  Higginson, 
Esq.,  a  merchant  of  distinction;  Hon.  Wm.  Browne,  Judge  of 
the    Superior   Court,  and  afterwards  Governor  of  Bermuda ; 
Col.  Benjamin  Pickman ;  Dr.  E.  A.  Holyoke,  who  was  then  a 
young  physician,  but  lived  past  a  century,  and  exerted  a  great 
influence  in   moulding  the  institutions  of  this  town  and  State, 
and  others.     These  gentlemen  possessed  literary  attainments  of 
a  high  order,  and  though  ardently  attached  to  their  country, 
took  different  views  of  its  interests,  during  the  Revolutionary 
era,  which  soon  commenced — some,  leaving  in  consequence  of  a 
want  of  sympathy  with   the  dominant  party  became   loyalist 
refugees  —  others,    embracing  opposite   views,   became   warm 
supporters  of  the  cause,  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  securing 
the  independence  of  these  United  States. 

The  subject  was  probably  suggested  and  discussed,  at  some 
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of  tlie  meetings  of  this  club,  of  founding  a  library,  similar,  in 
many  of  its  features,  to  those  which  had  a  few  years  previous 
been  formed  in  Philadelphia,  under  the  auspices  of  Fraxklix  ; 
at  Newport,  by  the  generosity  of  Redwood,  and  at  two  or  three 
other  places. 

The  following  call  of  a  meeting  is  the  first  notice  that  we 
have  on  record  :  — 

Whereas  it  has  been  proposed  to  set  on  foot'  subscriptions  for 
founding  and  endowing  in  the  town  of  Salem  a  handsome  Library  of 
valuable  books,  we,  whose  names  are  underwritten,  apprehending  the 
same  may  be  of  very  considerable  use  and  benefit  under  proper  regula- 
tions, do  hereby  declare  ourselves  severally  willing  to  afford  our 
respective  assistance  ;  provided  the  terms  of  subscription  shall  be 
agreeable,  to  which  end  we  agree  and  engage  to  meet  at  the  house  of 
Mrs.  Hannah  Prat,  next  Monday  evening,  being  the  last  of  this  instant, 
at  6  o'clock,  there  to  discuss  and  determine  upon  the  properest  and 
best  methods  of  effecting  so  desirable  a  purpose. 

B.  PiCKMAX,  Eben  Putnam, 

Ich'd  Plaisted,  S.   Higginson, 

Tho's  Barnard,  Wm.  Pynchon, 

s.  curwen,  e.   a.  holyoke, 

Nath.  Ropes,  W.   Walter. 
TiMO.  Orne, 

The  meeting  was  held  at  Mrs.  Prat's,  a  public  house,  on  the 
corner  of  Essex  and  Washington  streets,  where  the  store  of 
Messrs.  Ives  &  Smith  is  now  situated.  The  following  subscrip- 
tion paper  was  then  drawn  up  and  signed  : — 

Salem,  March  31, 17G0. 
We,  the  subscribers,  sensible  of  the  publick  advantage  of  having  a 
well  chosen  Library  in  this  Town,  agree  to  form  ourselves  into  a 
society  for  that  purpose,  and  hereby  promise  to  pay  to  Stephen  Ilig- 
ginson,  Esq.,  the  sums  set  against  our  names  respectively,  cither  in 
Cash,  Bills  of  Exchange  or  Books,  agreeable  to  the  Society  at  the 
sterling  Cost  and  Charges,  the  money  and  Bills  to  be  laid  out  in  Books 
in  London  conformably  to  a  list  agreed  on  by  the  Society.  The  whole 
to  remain  deposited  forever  in  some  Room  in  this  Town  provided  by  the 
Society  for  this  purpose,  to  the  sole  use  of  ourselves.  Heirs  or  Assigns, 
in  the  manner  following,  viz  :   That  each  five  guineas  shall  entitle  the 

12 
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subscriber  to  bo  or  to  make  one  Proprietor  and  member  and  also  to 
one  vote.  And  all  further  regulations  we  defer  to  the  determination  of 
the  Society  hereafter. 


Benj.  Pickman, 
Timothy  Orne, 
S.   Curwen , 
Stephen  Higginson 
Ebenezer  Putnam, 
Joseph  Bowditch, 
Samuel  Barnard, 
Nathaniel  Ropes, 
E.   A.   Holyoke, 
W.    Walter, 
William  Pynchon, 
William  Vans, 
John  Nutting  jr., 
Samuel  Barton  jr., 


Twenty  guineas, 

ten  " 

ten  " 

five  *' 

five  " 

five  " 

five  " 

five  " 

five  " 

five  " 

five  " 

five  " 

five  " 

five  " 


William  Browne, 
W.  Walter, 
Joseph  Blaney, 

Jas  Jefifry  for  Wm.  Jeffry 

Richard  Derby, 
Daniel  King, 
Samuel  Gardner  jr,,  five 
Thomas  Barnard,  five 
Samuel  Gardner,  five 
Benja.  Pickman  jr.,  five 
Francis  Cabot,  five 

Joseph  Cabot,  five 

William  Eppes,  five 

A.  Oliver  jr.,  five 


five  guineas. 

five 

more. 

five: 

guineas, 

five 

a 

five 

(( 

five 

(( 

Rev.  Jeremiah  Condy,  a  Baptist  clergyman  of  Boston,  "who 
was  on  the  eve  of  visiting  England,  was  appointed  an  agent  for 
the  purchase  of  books.  The  following  directions  were  given  to 
him  for  this  purpose  : — 

Directions  to  Mr.  Condi/  in  purchasing  the  Books  for  the  Library  in  Salem. 

1.  That  you  have  herewith  delivered  you  two  catalogues,  that 
marked  No.  1,  contains  the  books  you  are  to  purchase,  that  marked 
No.  2,  contains  the  books  already  here  in  the  hands  of  the  members. 

2.  That  you  purchase,  of  the  books  to  be  procured,  as  many  as  may 
be  at  second  hand,  provided  you  can  obtain  them  proportionably 
cheaper. 

3.  That  if  when  in  England  you  meet  with  any  books  not  specified 
in  either  of  the  catalogues,  which  in  your  judgment  you  may  appre- 
hend will  be  agreeable  to  the  members  and  worthy  to  have  a  place  in 
the  said  library,  you  have  liberty  to  purchase  them  to  the  amount  of 
ten  guineas. 

4.  That  where  octavo  editions  are  to  be  had  you  purchase  them 
rather  than  folios  and  quartos. 

5.  That  if  any  of  the  controversy  inserted  in  these  catalogues 
there  occur  to  you  any  answers  of  good  repute,  you  are  desired  to 
purchase  them. 

6.  That  no  books  be  delivered  us  unbound, 

7.  That  the  Tragedies  be  bound  up  by  themselves  in  convenient 
volumes,  as  likewise  the  Comedies  by  themselves  and  also  the  Farces. 
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8.  Tliat  on  the  arrival  ol'  the  books  at  Boston  you  deliver  them  to 
Stephen  Iligginson,  Esq.,  or  order,  on  account  of  the  members,  as  soon 
as  they  can  bo  conveniently  sent,  at  the  rate  of  12^  old  tenor  for  one 
shilling,  he  paying  you  cash  at  the  time  of  delivery. 

An  invoice  of  the  books,  dated  London,  19th  Dec'r,  1760, 
was  shipped  bj  J.  Richardson,  on  board  the  Hawke,  Capt.  New- 
ton, being  at  the  account  and  risque  of  Mr.  J.  Condy. 

The  number  of  distinct  books  182,  contained  in  415  vols. — 
cost  £104  5  1  sterling. 

The  books  arrived  at  Salem  in  the  early  part  of  the  year 
1761,  and  on  the  20th  of  May  of  that  year  the  first  meeting  of 
the  subscribers  was  held.  Hon.  Benjamin  Pickman,  modera- 
tor— Nathan  Goodale,  clerk.  The  account  exhibited  by  Ste- 
phen Higginson,  Esq.,  of  the  cost  of  the  books,  the  charges 
thereon,  together  with  the  cost  of  account  books,  expenses  of 
the  committee  at  Mrs.  Prafs  and  the  cost  of  forms  and  boxes  be 
hereby  accepted,  approved  and  allowed,  and  the  said  account  is 
hereby  directed  to  be  recorded  and  each  member's  account 
charged  with  his  proportion  of  the  whole  amount. 

From  the  above  account  the  following  items  may  be  specfied  •, 

Cost  of  books  from  Mr.  Condy £172    7    h    lawful. 

"  "       from  Proprietors 01  17  00 

Other  expenses 11  10     5 

£245  14  5h 
This  amount,   divided  by  32,  number  of  shares, 

makes  the  price  of  a  share, £7  13     7  lawful. 

The  number  of  volumes  at  the  opening  of  the  Library- 
Purchased  of  Mr.  Condy 415 

' '  Proprietors 124 

539 

The  Library  was  first  deposited  in  the  brick  school  house  in 
School  street,  and  there  continued  till  1786,  when  it  was 
removed  to  the  new  middle  school  house,  until  1842  the  centre 
school  house  in  Washington  street  ;  the  brick  school  housejwas 
taken  down  to  erect  on  or  near  its  site  the  court  house,  and  this 
last  building  was  also  taken  down  in  1839  for  the  accommoda- 
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tion  of  the  Eastern  Railroad  Company.  The  library  ^Yas 
afterwards  removed  to  the  Central  Building,  Central  street, 
where  it  continued  till  the  formation  of  the  Athenaeum. 

From  the  year  1775  to  1784  no  meetings  ^Yere  held,  and  the 
interest  which  was  before  manifested  in  the  success  of  the  libra- 
ry was  paralysed  by  the  unsettled  state  of  the  country  during 
the  Revolution.  At  the  restoration  of  peace,  the  attention  of 
the  proprietors  was  again  directed  to  the  state  of  the  library ; 
all  fines,  forfeitures,  &c.j  that  had  been  incurred  during  the 
above  mentioned  period,  were  cancelled,  and  it  was  determined 
to  begin  anew ;  a  fresh  impulse,  thus  imparted,  rendered  its 
farther  progress  successful.  In  1797,  an  act  of  incorporation 
was  obtained.     In  1809  a  catalogue  was  printed. 

The  same  causes,  which  for  several  years  paralysed  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Social  Library,  were  instrumental  in  calling  into 
existence  another  Library  of  great  value  to  the  scientific  gen- 
tlemen in  this  vicinity.  Early  in  the  year  1781,  the  vessel,  on 
board  of  which  a  part  of  the  Library  of  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Richard  Kir  wan  was  shipped  for  transportation  across  the  Irish 
channel,  was  captured  by  an  American  privateer.  These  books 
were  brought  into  Beverly  and  sold.  A  company  of  gentlemen, 
consisting  of  Rev.  M.  Cutler,  LL.D.,  of  Hamilton;  Rev.  J. 
Willard,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  and  Joshua  Fisher,  M.D.,  of  Beverly ; 
Rev.  T.  Barnard,  D.D.,  Rev.  John  Prince,  LL.D.,  E.  A.  Hol- 
yoke,  M.D.J  LL.D.,  &c., — became  the  purchasers,  and  thus  was 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  PHiLOSOPniCAL  Library.  An  offer 
of  remuneration  was  afterwards  made  to  Dr.  Kirwan,  who  gen- 
erously declined  it,  expressing  his  satisfaction  that  his  valuable 
library  had  found  so  useful  a  destination. 

The  books  were  kept  in  the  librarian's  house.  Rev.  Joseph 
Willard  was  the  first  librarian,  until  his  removal  to  Cambridge, 
to  enter  upon  the  duties  of  the  Presidency  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, when  Rev.  J.  Prince  was  appointed  to  succeed  him,  and 
continued  in  office  until  the  formation  of  the  Athenaeum. 

The  late  N.  Bowditch,  LL.D.,  when  a  young  man,  was 
enabled,  through  the  kindness  of  the  proprietors,  to  pursue 
his  studies  under  very  favorable  auspices,  by  having  free  access 
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to  tliis  library,  ^vhich  contained  many  important  scientific  books. 
In  order  to  repay  the  debt  of  gratitude,  -which  he  felt  he  had 
incurred,  he  left  in  his  will,  made  fifty  years  afterwards,  the 
sum  of  one  thousand  dollars  for  the  use  of  the  Salem  Athe- 
naeum. The  proprietors  of  the  Philosophical  library,  in  the 
transfer  of  their  shares  to  the  Athena3um,  stipulated  the 
following  condition,  which  was  acceded  to,  "  that  the  periodical 
works  belonging  to  said  library,  shall  be  continued  by  the 
proprietors  of  the  Athenccum'' — evidently  intending  that  the 
scientific  character  of  the  new  library  should  be  preserved, 
■which  we  are  gratified  in  stating  has  thus  far  been  fully  sus- 
tained. 

Some  idea  of  the  value  of  the  Philosophical  Library  may  be 
formed,  by  running  over  the  following  list  of  books,  which  it 
contained.  This  catalogue  is  worthy  of  preservation,  as  indi- 
cating the  tastes  and  studies  of  its  founders. 

Boylcs,  R.  Works,  5  vols,  folio. 
Harris'  Lexicon  technicura,  2  vols,    folio. 
Philosophical  Transactions  (abridgement)  10  vols.  4to. 

"  "  at  large,  vols  47  to  70,   28  vols.  4to. 

Memoires   do   rAcademie  Royalc  des  Sciences,     depuis  16G1 — IG'J'J. 

14  vols.  4to. 
Histoirede  I'AcademieRoyale  des  Sciences.  1G90 — 1701.  03  vols.  4to. 
Miscellanea  Berolinensis,   7  vols.    4to. 
BuflTon,  Histoirc  Naturello,  15  vols.  4to. 
Ames,  Art  of  Printing,  1vol.  4to. 
Johannis  Bernoailli  Opera,  4  vols.  4to. 
Jacobi  Bernoailli  Opera,  5  vols.  4to. 
Newton's  Principia,  4  vols.  4to. 
Traite  des  Sections  Coniques,  1  vol.  4to. 
MacLaurins  Fluxions,  1  vol.  4to. 
Smith's  Optics,    1  vol.  4to. 
Priestley's  Optics,  1  vol.  4to. 
Franklin's  Electricity,  1  vol.  4to. 
Sprat's  History  of  the  Royal  Society,  1  vol.  4to. 
Encyclopedia  Britannica,  20  vols.  4to. 
Transactions  Royal  Society,  Edinburg. 
Fabrlcii  Bibliotheca  Grtcca,  10  vols.  4to, 
Repertory  of  Arts  and  Manufactures. 
Tilloch's  Philosophical  Magazine. 
Pennant's  British  Zoolop;y. 
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The  Salem  Atiiex.eu.m  was  incorporated  in  Marcli,  1810. 
Notice  for  a  call  of  the  first  meeting  was  signed  by  E.  A. 
Hol^'^oke,  William  Orne,  Nathaniel  Silsbee  and  Samuel  Put- 
nam,  to  be  held  on  Wednesday,  April  11.  1810,  at  3  P.  M. 

The  meeting  was  accordingly  held, — E.  A.  Holyoke  being 
chosen  moderator,  and  John  Pickering,  clerk.  It  was  voted, 
that  a  value  of  the  share  be  §100,  and  that  the  annual  assess- 
ment shall  never  exceed  ten  dollars,  to  consist  permanently  of  a 
reading  room  and  a  library,  which  shall  circulate  among  the 
proprietors  in  such  manner  and  under  such  conditions  as  the 
by-laws  may  determine ; — it  was  also  voted,  to  purchase  the 
"Philosophical  Library"  and  the  "  Social  Library."  at  fifty 
dollars  per  share  ;  and  a  committee  was  appointed  and  author- 
ized to  bargain  for  the  same  accordingly. 

Arrangements  were  satisfactorily  made  for  purchasing  the 
above  Libraries.  On  the  Tth  May,  1810,  the  Trustees  leased 
two  rooms  in  Central  Building,  on  Market  (now  Central) 
street,  for  a  term  of  five  years, — and  the  rooms  were  opened  on 
Wednesday,  11th  of  July,  1810.  In  April,  1815,  the  library 
was  removed  to  rooms  in  Essex  Place— in  1825,  again  removed 
to  the  rooms  over  the  Salem  Bank — in  1841,  to  Lawrence 
Place^ — and  in  April,  185T,  to  Plummer  Hall,  which  we  trust 
will  be  the  final  resting  place  for  this  valuable  collection  of 
Books. 

The  present  number  of  volumes  is  about  11,000 — they  have 
principally  been  obtained  by  moneys  arising  from  the  sale  of 
shares  and  the  annual  assessments — although  many  valuable 
works  have  been  received  as  donations  from  the  friends  of  the 
Institution.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned,  eighty-three 
volumes  of  documents,  published  by  the  Record  Commission, 
presented  by  the  British  Government ;  '•  Audubon's  Birds  of 
America,"  from  N.  Bowditch,  J.  I.  Bowditch,  William  Pick- 
man,  Joseph  Peabody,  N.  Silsbee,  S.  C.  Phillips,  D.  A.  White, 
Benjamin  Pickman,  D.  L.  Pickman,  and  Miss  Susan  Burley  ; 
Bowditchs'  Translation  of  the  Mecanique  Celeste  of  La  Place, 
from  the  Translator  ;  "  Academic  Royale  des  Inscriptiones  et 
Belles  Lettres,  Histoirc  dc  1',  "  &c.,  17  vols. ;  and  ''  Academic 
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Royale  <^c.,  Memoircs  de  Literature,''  ol)  vols.,  IVom  Tlieodoro 
Ljman,  of  Boston  ;  besides  other  valuable  books,  fioiii  Edwin 
Bartlett,  E.  A.  Plummcr,  J.  Augustus  Peabody,  John  Pick- 
ering, and  others. 

The  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars,  left  by  the  \vill  of  the  late 
Miss  Susan  Burley,  has  been  expended  according  to  directions, 
— three-fifths  in  the  purchasing  of  Theological  -works,  and  the 
remaining  two-fifths  in  books  in  the  modern  European  lan- 
guages. The  income  arising  from  the  legacy  of  five  hundred 
dollars,  bequeathed  by  the  late  Miss  Mehitable  Iligginson,  has 
likewise  been  expended  in  books  in  the  modern  European 
languages. 


Essex  Institute. 

The  Essex  Institute  was  formed  by  the  union  of  the  Essex 
Historical  and  the  Essex  County  Natural  History  Societies. 

The  former  of  these  societies  owes  its  origin  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  active  exertions  of  the  late  Hon.  John  Glen 
King  of  Salem,  and  George  A.  Ward,  Esq.,  then  of  Salem,  now 
of  New  York.  These  gentlemen  commenced  some  months, 
perhaps  a  year,  previous  to  the  holding  of  the  first  meeting,  to 
prepare  public  opinion  on  this  subject,  and  thus  to  ensure  the 
success  attending  that  meeting  in  organizing  this  Society  on  a 
permanent  basis.  Mr.  King  continued  a  zealous  friend  and  an 
officer  until  his  death,  which  occurred  in  July,  1857, — and 
Mr.  Ward,  until  his  removal  to  New  York  city,  which  took 
place  in  about  a  year  after  the  organization. 

The  first  meeting  was  held  on  the  21st  of  April,  1821,  Hon. 
Joseph  Story  presiding.  Several  gentlemen  were  present,  and 
after  having  expressed  a  deep  interest  in  the  importance  and 
utility  of  the  undertaking,  voted  to  form  themselves  into  an 
association  under  the  name  of  the  Essex  Historical  Society ^ 
whose  object  should  be  to  co-operate  with  other  kindred 
societies  in  collecting  and  preserving  all  authentic  memorials 
relating  to  the   civil   history  of  this  county,  and  the  eminent 
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men  who  have  resided  within  its  limits  from  its  first  settlement; 
also,  all  facts  relating  to  its  natural  history  and  topography  ; 
and  thus  to  provide  the  most  ample  materials  for  an  authentic 
history  of  this  part  of  our  Commonwealth ;  much  valuable 
information,  of  a  purely  local  nature,  thus  being  collected, 
which,  though  essential  to  a  good  county  history,  would  hardly 
be  deemed  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  allowed  a  place  in  a 
history  of  a  State  or  a  larger  section  of  country.  At  this 
meeting  a  committee  was  appointed  to  prepare  a  constitution 
and  report  at  the  next  meeting,  which  took  place  on  the  28th 
inst.  ;  the  report  was  then  accepted  and  officers  elected  in 
conformity  thereto.  The  standing  committee  was  also  directed 
to  prepare  and  present  a  petition,  to  the  Legislature,  for  an 
Act  of  Incorporation. 

The  first  corporate  meeting  w^as  held  on  Wednesday,  the 
27th  June,  1821,  and  the  society  was  organized,  pursuant  to 
their  Act  of  Incorporation,  by  the  adoption  of  By-Laws  and  the 
choice  of  officers  to  serve  until  the  first  annual  meeting  on  the 
6th  of  September,  in  commemoration  of  the  day  of  the  landing 
of  Governor  Endicott  at  Salem,  in  1628.  The  venerable  and 
learned  Dr.  E.  Augustus  Holyoke,  who  always  took  the  most 
lively  interest  in  whatever  concerned  American  literature  and 
science,  was  elected  the  first  President,  and  presided  at  this 
meeting.  The  zeal  and  ability  of  the  members  and  their 
friends,  in  a  short  time  gathered  together  a  good  collection  of 
portraits  and  curiosities,  illustrative  of  the  early  history  of  the 
county,  and  a  nucleus  of  a  library  containing  files  of  several 
newspapers,  pamphlets,  public  documents,  &c.  These  were 
first  deposited  in  Essex  Place,  then  in  the  room  over  the  Salem 
Bank,  and  afterwards  in  Lawrence  Place,  until  the  union. 

The  formation  of  a  society  of  Natural  History  was  proposed 
in  the  Salem  Gazette  for  Tuesday,  Feb.  1,  1831,  in  a  commu- 
nication under  the  signature  of  Elah,  written  by  Mr.  Benjamin 
Hale  Ives,  an  enthusiastic  naturalist  and  zealous  co-operator 
in  the  early  progress  of  the  Society,  until  his  death,  which 
occurred  on  the  26th  January,  1837.  In  the  Salem  Observer 
for  the  Saturday  following,  two  other  communications  on  the 
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same  subject  appeared,  calling  the  public  attention  to  the 
importance  of  institutions  designed  for  the  encouragement  of 
a  taste  for  the  study  of  the  natural  sciences.  Occasionally 
articles  of  a  similar  import  were  published  in  the  newspapers, 
but  no  definite  action  was  taken  until  December,  1833,  when 
on  the  evening  of  Saturday,  the  14th  inst.,  a  meeting  of 
those  friendly  to  this  project  was  held,  which  resulted  in  the 
organization  of  the  Essex  County  Natural  History  Society. 
Dr.  A.  Nichols,  of  Danvers,  President,  and  J.  M.  Ives,  of 
Salem,  Secretary.  An  Act  of  Incorporation  was  obtained  in 
February,  1836.  The  Cabinets  and  Library  were  first  depos- 
ited in  Essex  Place,  then  in  Franklin  Building,  then  in  Chase's 
Building,  Washnigton  Street,  then  in  Pickman  Place,  and  finally 
to  Plummer  Hall  in  1857,  where  they  have  since  remained. 

Soon  after  its  organization  the  attention  of  the  Society  was 
directed  to  Horticulture.  Its  rooms  have  been  opened  occa- 
sionally during  every  season  with  greater  or  less  frequency  as 
circumstances  would  permit,  for  exhibitions  of  Fruits  and 
Flowers — these  have  not  been  confined  to  the  products  of  the 
garden  or  the  greenhouse,  those  floral  treasures  which  horticul- 
ture has  introduced  from  foreign  climes  ;  but  many  of  the  rare 
and  curious  plants,  congeners  to  our  own  forests,  mountains, 
lakes  and  rivers,  have  afforded  an  interesting  attraction  to  these 
floral  displays. 

The  first  exhibition  took  place  on  Friday,  July  11,  1834. 
The  first  general  exhibition,  which  continued  for  several  days, 
occurred  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  September  14th  and 
15th,  1841 ;  at  that  time  the  number  of  contributors  was 
seventy-six ;  about  three  hundred  plates  of  fruit  were  placed  on 
the  tables,  comprising  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  varieties, 
viz :  ninety-four  of  Pears,  twenty-five  of  Apples,  ten  of 
Peaches,  eight  of  Plums,  eight  of  Grapes,  four  of  Melons,  two 
of  Quinces,  one  of  Nectarines,  and  one  of  Filberts.  Since 
that  time,  exhibitions  have  been  held,  to  which  contributions 
have  been  received  from  one  hundred  and  ninety-one  individuals, 
and  two  thousand  dishes  or  baskets  of  Fruit  placed  upon  the 
tables,  consisting  of  six  hundred  and  sixty-nine  varieties,  viz  : 
13 
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of  Pears,  three  hundred  and  twenty-seven  ;  Apples,  one  hundred 
and  eighty-one;  of  Peaches,  eighty-two;  of  Plums,  twenty- 
three;  of  Grapes,  forty  one;  of  Quinces,  Nectarines,  Figs, 
and  Melons,  three  each ;  of  Oranges,  Lemons,  and  European 
Walnuts,  one  each.  The  above  comparison  indicates  that  these 
exhibitions  have  been  instrumental  in  diffusing,  through  the 
community,  a  more  general  and  extensive  taste  for  horticultural 
pursuits. 

During  the  autumn  of  1847,  the  two  Societies  held  several 
meetings  to  effect  a  union.  A  joint  committee  was  appointed 
to  draft  a  plan  to  serve  as  a  basis  of  organization.  The  plan 
offered  by  the  committee  was  accepted  by  the  Societies,  at  a 
meeting  held  on  January  14th,  1848.  The  Act  of  Incorpora- 
tion from  the  Legislature  was  obtained  in  February  of  the 
same  year,  and,  on  the  1st  of  March  following,  by  its  accept- 
ance, the  Essex  Institute  w^as  organized,  Daniel  A.  White 
being  chosen  Chairman,  and  Joseph  G.  Waters,  Secretary.  A 
committee  to  prepare  a  Constitution  and  By-Laws  was  ap- 
pointed, which  were  accepted,  at  a  meeting  held  on  the  8th  of 
March. 

Thus  organized,  the  Institute  consists  of  three  departments — 
the  Historical,  having  for  its  object  the  collection  and  preser- 
vation of  whatever  relates  to  the  geography,  antiquities,  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  history  of  Essex  County,  in  Massachusetts. 
The  Natural  History,  for  the  formation  of  a  Cabinet  of 
natural  productions  in  general,  and  more  particularly  of  those 
of  the  County,  and  for  a  Library  of  standard  works  on  the 
natural  sciences.  The  Horticultural,  for  promoting  a  taste 
for  the  cultivation  of  choice  fruits  and  flowers,  and  also  for 
collecting  works  on  horticulture  and  agriculture,  in  connection 
with  the  general  Library. 

The  Library  contains  about  12,000  volumes,  comprising 
numerous  files  of  newspapers,  public  documents,  local  histories, 
&c. ;  also,  the  transactions  or  collections  of  various  historical, 
agricultural,  scientific,  and  other  societies ;  besides  many  valu- 
able works,  illustrative  of  the  natural  sciences ;  —about  15,000 
pamphlets,  exclusive  of  duplicates,  —  political,  historical,  edu- 
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have  principally  been  obtained  by  donations  or  exchanges. 
Among  the  donors  may  be  mentioned  the  President  of  the 
Institute,  Hon.  D.  A.  White,  Avho  has,  at  different  times,  pre- 
sented about  4400  volumes,  —  the  late  Mrs.  Eliza  L.  Rogers, 
who  bequeathed  a  copy  of  Audubon's  Birds  of  America,  — 
Ichabod  Tucker,  Thomas  Cole,  James  Upton,  Nath'l  Silsbee, 
Francis  Peabody,  John  C.  Lee,  William  D.  Pickman,  George 
Peabody,  Henry  F.  Shcpard,  and  others. 

The  several  articles  in  the  Cabinet  may  be  classified  under 
the  following  heads  :  —  Historical,  Zoological,  Herbarium,  and 
the  Mineralogical  and  Geological. 

The  Historical  department  includes  several  valuable  and 
highly  interesting  portraits  of  the  early  settlers  of  New  Eng- 
land, past  officers  of  the  Historical  Society,  &c.,  —  also,  some 
maps,  plans,  views,  and  other  memorials  of  the  olden  times ; 
a  large  collection  of  manuscripts  in  process  of  arrangement : 
specimens  of  coins,  medals,  Indian  relics,  and  many  articles 
illustrative  of  the  habits  and  costumes  of  various  native  tribes 
of  Africa,  East  Indies  and  the  Islands  of  the  Pacific,  &c. 

The  Zoological  department  contains  skeletons,  or  portions 
of  the  skeleton,  as  the  skull,  the  antlers,  &c. ;  of  four  hundred 
species  of  the  vertebrated  animals;  the  skins  of  TO  species  of 
Mammals,  300  species  of  Birds,  250  species  of  Reptiles,  and 
300  species  of  Fishes.  Many  specimens  of  the  Reptiles  and 
Fishes  are  preserved  in  spirit.  There  are  4000  species  of 
Insects,  including  the  Crustacea,  3500  species  of  the  Mollusca, 
and  300  species  of  the  Radiata.  There  are  also  the  nests  of 
some  100  species  of  Birds,  and  the  eggs  of  250  species  of  the 
same. 

The  Herbarium  consists  of  2500  species  of  plants,  chiefly 
from  New  England,  arranged  after  the  natural  system,  and 
alphabetically  catalogued. 

It  has  also  1500  specimens  of  foreign  plants,  the  specific 
names  of  which  are  yet  undetermined. 

There   are  also   about  500  species  of  Cryptogamic  plants. 
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comprJrfin^   specimens    of  most  of  the    New    England   ferns, 
mosses  and  lichens. 

There  are  also  about  1000  specimens  of  seeds,  seed-vessels 
and  fruits,  both  of  foreign  and  native  species. 

A  suit  of  300  kinds  of  foreign  woods. 

Many  kinds  of  fibres  of  plants  used  in  making  cloths  and 
cordage. 

Several  sorts  of  gums   and  barks  used   in   the   arts   or  in 
medicine. 

Recapitulation. 


Seeds  and  Fruits  1000 

Woods,  Gums,  &c.  500 


Native  Plants  2500 

Foreign  Plants  1500 

Cryptoo;amic  500 

6,000 

Miner alogical  and  Geological— 0?  the  Minerals  there  are 
some  3000  specimens;  of  the  Fossils,  some  1500  species, 
represented  by  about  4000  specimens;  many  of  these  are  very 
fine  and  beautiful,  particularly  the  Ammonites,  &c.,  from  the 
Blue  Lias  formation,  in  the  South  of  England. 

The  meetings  of  the  Essex  Institute  are  as  follows,  viz :  — 
Stated  Quarterly  Meetings,  devoted  principally  to  the  reading 
of  reports,  choice  of  officers,  and  occasional  communications  of 
some  historical  or  scientific  subject.  Occasional  Meetings, 
on  Wednesdays,  at  noon,  for  the  transaction  of  ordinary 
business.  Field  Meetings,  for  the  exploration  of  localities  for 
subjects  of  Natural  History.  Evening  Meetings,  devoted  to 
the  investigation  and  discussion  of  subjects  appertaining  to  each 
department  of  the  Institute. 

The  first  Field  Meeting  took  place  in  Danvers,  on  Tuesday, 
June  12,  1819.  At  that  time  the  interesting  localities  of  the 
Vaccbimm  viiis  idea  in  Danvers,  also  that  of  the  Andromeda 
poll  folia  near  Cedar  Pond  in  Wenham,  w^ere  visited. 

These  meetings  were  continued  for  some  two  or  three  years, 
when  they  were  discontinued,  in  consequence  of  the  removal 
by  death  of  several  of  those  who  were  the  most  interested, 
among  whom  may  be  mentioned — 

Thomas  Cole,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  University,    of  the 
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class  of  1798  ;  for  many  years  a  resident  of  Salem ;  a  dis- 
tinguished teacher  ;  a  ripe  and  elegant  scholar ; — and  in  the 
later  years  of  his  life,  a  distinguished  microscopist.  His  de- 
cease occurred  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  June,  1852. 

Andrew  Nichols,  a  valued  physician ;  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Essex  County  Natural  History  Society ;  its  President 
from  the  period  of  its  organization  until  its  annual  meeting  in 
June,  1845,  at  "which  time  he  resigned  the  office.  Born  in  the 
rural  part  of  Danvers,  where  Nature  was  unusually  attractive 
to  its  admirer,  he  early  imbibed  a  taste  for  the  study  and 
investigation  of  its  works.  He  was  particularly  conversant 
with  the  geological  formations,  and  with  the  wild  flowers  and 
trees  of  his  neighborhood,  many  of  which  he  was  the  first  to 
recognize  and  publish  to  the  world,  through  his  friend  Dr.  Ja- 
cob Bigelow,  in  the  Florula  Bostoniensis.  He  died  on  the 
thirty-first  of  March,  1853. 

In  consequence  of  the  accession  of  several  young  and  enthu- 
siastic members,  these  mcetino;s  were  ao;ain  resumed  in  the 
summer  of  1856,  and  during  that  and  the  season  of  1857,  have 
been  attended  with  great  success. 

The  first  Evening  Meeting  took  place  on  Thursday,  December 
11,  1851, — since  that  time  they  have  been  continued  during 
the  winter  months,  at  such  times  as  m.ay  be  agreed  upon.  The 
Evening  Meetings  are  held  at  the  rooms  of  the  Institute.  The 
Field  Meetings,  similar  in  character,  are  held  in  different  places 
in  the  county — as  circumstances  may  decide. 

Any  person,  willing  to  contribute  to  its  support,  influenced 
by  personal  interest,  or  from  an  impression  of  its  general 
utility,  may  become  a  member  of  the  Institute ;  hence  it  might 
occur  that  the  whole  number  of  resident  members,  compared 
Avith  the  number  of  those  more  immediately  and  practically 
devoted  to  its  objects,  may  be  very  great. 

Free  access  to  the  cabinets,  on  application  to  their  several 
curators,  is  allowed  to  all  members,  as  likewise  the  use  of  the 
library,  and  admission  to  all  lectures,  exhibitions,  kc,  given 
in  the  name  of  the  Institute. 
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